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CHAPTER L 



OSTANLEIGH. 



" The dinner will be completely spoiled— 
completely." 

The gentleman who uttered these words 
stopped for a moment from the semi-military 
march that he had been executing up and 
down his drawing-room for the last half-hour. 

He was a fine, tali old man, though 
rather spare, with small, penetrating blue 
eyes, a largo Roman nose, and thin, firm- 
looking lips compressed together; his hair 
was grey — almost white, — and he appeared 
to be about sixty-five years of age, but his 
moveraents were as rapid and strong as 
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those of youth, and the blue eyes shot rest- 
lessly about, denoting great excitability of 
character. 

He hcid stopped dose to a window, 
where sat a lady many years bis junior, but 
who, nevertheless, was on the shady side of 
forty, and whose delicate appearance and 
closely fitting lace cap proclaimed ber to be 
an inyalid 

She was gazing eamestly out of the 
window, aerosa the park, and when he sud- 
denly broke oflF his walk near ber, looked up 
anxiously into his face. 

"I teli you, my dear," he said, "the 
dinner will be completely spoiled ! '^ and he 
consulted his watch for the twentieth 
time during as many minutes. " Are 
you quite siu:e," he continued, "seven 
was the hour the child named in ber 
lettor r' 

" Quite sure, Sir George,^' she replied. " I 
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have the letter bere/' And as she spoke she 
took a letter out of her pocket, and handed 
it to him. 

Sir George lifted a gold eye-glass, and 
peered through it at the writing. 

Small and fair, and ladylike it was, written 
without a blot or mark on the clean white 
paper. 

The lady conned nervously every express- 
sion of his face as he read it. 

"I am getting so anxious, Sir George,^' 
she said at last. " What can be the matter ? 
whatever can have detained them ì " 

"God knows!" he exclaimed, giving her 
back the letter. " Women have no concep- 
tion of time, and always botch everything 
they do.** 

"But something must have happened,'' 
persisted the lady. 

'* Of course there has,'' growled he. 
" There's been some mummery or tomfoolery 
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going on, I expect, at the convent this morn- 
ÌDg, and they Ve missed the train." 

" I scarcely think that likely," she replied. 
^' If so, they would have telegraphed," 

" Telegraphed! '* he exclaimed; " T^shat the 
devil do nuns know about telegraphing ? I 
durst bet a pound they never saw one in 
their lives. Depend upon it, my lady, 
theyVe missed the train, and the dinner will 
be spoiled." 

His wife made a gesture of impatience. 
She did not care if fifty dinners were spoiled ; 
but she did not say so, she only asked, 
" What time does the next train arrivo ì " 

" Not till nino." 

" Not till nino r' 

'^No, not till nino. There's a devil of a 
business for you ; a pretty time of night for 
two young girls to be roaming about by 
themselves/^ 

The mother looked wistfuUy out into the 
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park, where the evening shadows had already 
begun to fall, and where the dew was rising 
m a gentle mist nearly to the branches of 
the trees. Out far away, amid the distant 
slopes, the broad carriage-drive was scarcely 
distinguishable. "I cannot think Francesca 
would fail US willingly," she resumed, after 
a pause ; " she is so exceedingly punctual in 
ali her moYements. George, dear, do you 
think any accident can bave happened V 

" God knows \" he cried, energetically. " I 
should never be surprised at anything hap- 
pening on a railway/' 

"But, Sir George," exclaimed the now 
agitated lady, " if you really think something 
has occurred, had you not better go down 
to the station and see 1 " 

«ni be d d if I do/' he replied. 

"James is there with the carriage, and he 
would bave let us know if he had heard 
anything. Now, don't worry yourself, my 
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dear," he continued, as the eyes of his wife 
glistened with tears ; " depend upon it, it's 
as I say — the convent is at the bottom of it 
ali. The worst of it is, the dinner is kept 
waiting for their confounded nonsenso ; but 
ni only give them another quarter of an 
hour. If they don't come then, TU bave it 
up, train or no train." 

After delivering hiraself of which determi- 
nation, he started off vehemently on his 
march round the room again, while his wife 
strained ber eyes out into the park, where 
the mist was fast obscuring ber view. 

Ostanleigb Park, or, as it was commonly 
called, Ostanleigb, was situated in one of the 
most lovely parts of Hampshire, and about 
six miles distant from "Winchester. It 
covered about four thousand acres of ground, 
and was celebrated for the picturesque beauty 
of its scenery. 

The house, a largo square stono building, 
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with wings and angles that had been added 

to it from time to time, as the taste or folly 

of the resident owner inspired him, was grey 

with the lapse of ages. There was no beauty 

about the place ; ali there might originally 

bave been was completely spoilt and defaced 

by the incongruous disposition of the exterior 

buildings, that looked like huge excrescences 

jutting out from the sides. Stili, it looked 
like a house ; not one of the airy palaces of 

brick and mortar that are run up now-a-days, 

ali glass and glitter and show, but a strong, 

substantial, comfortable mansion, built to 

withstand the summer beat and the winters* 

snow of many a long, long year. 

You could not see it without picturing to 

yourself the nice warm rooms that there 

must be within ; and fancy would carry you 

back to the Christmas time, when the lights 

would gleara through the muUioned Windows, 

and — 
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"The mistletoe hang in the Castle hall, 
And the hoUy brandi shoue on the old oak walL" 

Or, were it summer, you could imagine a 
goodly troop of fair ladies and gallant 
knights mounted in right royal fashion, on 
milk-white palfreys and spirited steeds, 
issuing tlirough the massive gateway, with 
hooded falcons on their wrists, and their 
merry laughter ringing in the air. 

Yes, it was a house of the olden time. 
There was the pleasaunce, with its richly 
cultivated beds and Silver lake, its fairy 
bridges and its summer island ; and there its 
park, with green shining slopes, its magnificent 
lawns, and its wealth of noble trees that had 
stood for centuries untouched by the wood- 
man's band, and beneath whose shade 
browsed the fallow deer. 

Father and son, Ostanleigh had belonged 
to the Digbys since the days of the second 
Henry. They were as proud of the old place 
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as they were of their ancient name, and 
though each speculative possessor might 
fancy to add a new wing or a new story to 
the building, not one of them ever enter- 
tained the thought of interfering with his 
predecessors' arrangements, which were as 
precious in his eyes às his own identical 
hobby. 

This is why at first sight it looked so 
ungainly. There had been plenty of building 
up, but no pulling down, and it was not at 
ali unusual to find a room quite modem 
in its outward appearance built dose to 
one in the style of the Tudors. 

The house stood upon a rising portion of 
the grounds, commanding a fine view of the 
park and distant scenery, while from the 
topmost Windows could be seen the sunny 
hills of Surrey, the sloping vales of Sussex, and 
the shining river running through the midst. 

The present proprietor, General Sir George 
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Digby, was a baie, sturdy veteran of the old 
school, who had served in the Peninsula 
under WelKngton, and been wounded at the 
siege of Saragossa. Free, frank, courteous, 
and affable, he united the bravery of a soldier 
with the kindly heart of a tnie gentleman, 
and had a hearty welcome and a general 
smile for ali who chose to partake of bis 
hospitality. Tender as a woman to those in 
distress, he held a stern, uncompromising 
senso of duty, and though nothing would 
cause him to flinch where honour was con- 
cerned, a child might lead him in bis softer 
hours. Oh, kindest and dearest ! true and 
valued friend ! since these pages were written 
the cheery voice is hushed in death for ever ; 
the brave, warm neart will throb no more 
on earth ; and the slight record in this hook 
is but a feeble tributo, oh my second father ! 
to the care and the love that were mine 
for so many years. 
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Brought up with ali the polish that sur- 
rounded the court of the " most finished 
gentleman in* Europe," General Digby never 
for an instant forgot the rules of good 
breeding and etiquette ; and though his 
jokes and anecdotes did not always carry 
with them the gloss of refinement society 
exacts now, it was more attributablo to the 
lax morality of the age in which he had 
been educated, than from any real coarseness 
on his part. Certainly,^ his observations were 
generally prefixed by an oath, and he always 
interspersed a little polite swearing in his 
ordinary conversation ; but that was con- 
sidered " the thing " when he was a boy, and 
he was a man who did not change his 
opinions and habits with the changing years. 

Accustomed from his youth to military 
precision General Digby was a strict obser- 
vant of timp. His risings-up, his meals, his 
walks, his daily reading, his afternoon siestas, 
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were ali regulated by the stroke of the clock. 
Never for a moment behmd-hand in his life, 
he was equally determined that, as far as he 
was concerned, no one else should be. 

Everything went on by machinery at Ostan- 
leigh. And those of the household who hap- 
pened to cause the General a moment's delay, 
through want of punctuality, were not likely 
to forge t the lecture they were certain to 
receive in consequence. He was partly de- 
scended from a branch of the family that had 
settled in Ireland during the timo of the 
Commonwealth; and, though of English 
pàrents, had himself first seen the light not 
many miles from Dublin. It was a fact he 
never liked to remember, and always argued 
that " A man being born in a stable did not 
necessarily make him a borse." To one other 
thing the General had a strong dislike, and 
that was the Catholic Faith. 

Father and son, the Digbys had been Pro- 
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testants ever since the days of Martin Luther. 
Their ancestor, Geoflfry Digby, was one of 
the first to embrace the new dogmas, and it 
had beeu their boast no Catholic had ever 
entered the family since, but alas, for human 
constancy, Sir George was smitten with the 
dark eyes of a young Catholic lady, and he 
married her oflF-hand, without Consulting any- 
thing but his feelings, and without a thought 
for the consequences. 

They had two children. Bruno, a soldier, 
like his father, now serving with his regiment 
in India, and a daughter called Francesca. 
Lady Digby was not a strict adherent to her 
religion herself, but she thought girls were 
better educated in convents than elsewhere, 
and she placed the young Francesca in one 
when the General was abroad in one of his 
campaigns. 

When Sir George carne back and heard of 
it, he stormed and fumed like a Trojan at 
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first, but Lady Digby was the wife of bis old 
age, and was petted and idolised as such 
wives frequently are ; so, by degrees, he be- 
came reconciled to what she had done, and 
contented hiraself with thinking that, when 
she grew up, bis daughter would see how 
erroneous that way of thinkmg was, and would 
never bave any opinions contrary to those 
entertained by her father. 

It was the arrivai of that daughter from 
the convent that they were both expecting 
now, for they had not seen her for two years, 
and the mother's heart was throbbing fast 
with anxiety and suspense, as she kept her 
gaze fixed out into the park. 

Suddenly Sir George stopped, and drew 
out bis watch again. 

*' Only three minutes more, my lady," he 
cried. " I teli you what it is, my dear ; l've 
been thinking it was very wrong of us to let 
those two children come ali this way by 
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themselves. I ought to have gone to York 
yesterday to have fetched them/' 

**They would not be alone ali the way," 
said Lady Digby ; '' if you remeraber, Fran- 
cesca said the Vavasours were coming part 
of the journey, and would see them through 
London." 

" Very true, my dear ; but I think, never- 
theless, I ought to have gone, or sent 
James/ 

"It is too late to think of that now," 
replied Lady Digby. " Oh ! how I wish they 
would come." 

" The devil take the nuns 1 " growled her 
amiable spouse. 

Suddenly Lady Digby started — ^how acute 
to the ear of love is e very little sound — 
surely she heard the rumbling of distant 
wheels — yes, there up the broad avenue 
Comes the carriage, drawn by her favourite 
pair of greys. 
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"Oh, George! she's bere. Our darling's 
bere/' she exclaimed, starting up from ber 
seat, and making for the door, despite her 
weakness. 

" Thank God ! Then we can have dinner," 
he cried. " Order it up at once, my dear ; " 
but as Lady Digby did not pay the least 
attention to what he said, he pulled the beli 
violently hiraself, and turning to the butler 
who entered the room, exclaimed, " Dinner at 
once, Watts; your young lady has arrived. 
They'U only want five minutes to wash their 
hands, and their travelling dresses will do 
very well for to-day. Here, let me out," he 
continued, as the butler stood bowing, with the 
door in bis band, " I must go and see after my 
lady, or there'll be such a devil of a lot of 
kissing going on, we shall never have dinner 
to-day." So saying, he trotted out of the 
room, and down-stairs into the hall, where 
a slight, girlish form, closely veiled and 
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wrapped in a large cloak, disengaged itself 
from Lady Digby's embrace, and threw her- 
«eìf weeping into bis arms. 

"My little Fanny, niy darling child," be 
cried ; '* welcome bome to Ostanleigb. 
Wliat, Barbara, too ! " as anotber figure, 
blusbing and smiling, carne forward to be 
recognised and known. "Why, cbild, bow 
you bave grown. Welcome bome, my dears. 
Now run up-stairs, both of you, and get 
tbose bonnets off. I can only allow you five 
niinutes to wasb your bands. Tbe dinner is 
on tbe table." 

But now I must ask my readers to go 
back witb me to the previous day, in order to 
uiake tbem batter acquainted witb tbe cba- 
racters of tbe two young visitors to Ostan- 
leigb. 
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Any one who may bave had occasion to 
visit the ancient city of York, will perhaps 
remember that just outside Micklegate Bar, 
one of the old postems or gateways that 
were formerly the only entrances to the 
town, stands a largo red brick building, sur- 
mounted by a cross. 

This building was the first convent està- 
blished in England after the Reformation, 
and is inhabited by a community of religious 
devoted to the instruction of youth. 

In the reign of James the Second, the 

« 

ground the convent stands on was purchased 
by the daughter of Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
who became its first Superioress, and in de- 
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fiance of persecution and outrage, it has held 
its own ever since. 

Though tlie convent is plain and unpretend- 
ing in its exterior, having none of the Gothic 
or Norman outlines that we naturally asso— 
ciato with our first ideas of a monastic edifice^, 
it stretches out at the back into a spacious^ 
quadrangle, and from thence you emerge inta 
the magnificent grounds that form one of its 
chief attractions. 

In a direct hne from the house is the 
playground, its four long rows of stately 
trees aflbrding a cool and pleasant shade to 
the children in the summer, while at the 
further end a wall divides it from the larger 
and less inclosed portion of the grounds, 
■where the pupils of the upper schools gene- 
rally spend their hours of recreation. 

At one side of the playground, and parallel 
with it, is a strip of garden appropriated to 
the community, secluded from view by a 
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high ancl moss-grown wall, and here the 
" pensive nun " may calmly raake her silent 
meditation, or iena with loving care some 
favourite flower, destined like herself to bow 
its beauty down, and fade away before the 
shrine of Him who made thern both. 

Directly opposite is the little cemetery 
where the last remains of the departed sisters 
** rest in peace," two or three smaller graves 
marking the burial place of the children 
who bave died while at school. 

So peacefully they rest, the teachers and 
the taught, beneath the shadow of the willow 
trees, it was scarcely like parting to be laid 
so dose to home, and though the bum of 
children's voices falls unheeded on the slum- 
berers' ears, the whispered prayer floats up- 
ward to the throne of grace, and the golden 
links of faitli unite the living and the dead. 

It was on the 15th of August, 185 — , the 
eveiaiDg before our last chapter commences, 
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that the peiisioners and tlicir instructrcsses 
were ali assembled together in the grounds. 
It was the feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin — a day of especial devotiou in 
the Catholic Church — and they had been 
keeping high holiday in that little world, and 
were now gaily discussing the services and 
processions that had taken place during the 
day. 

The last rays of the setting sun fell softly 
on the white dresses of the children as they 
fluttered in and cut the trees, or crowded 
round some favourite nun, and their peals of 
merry laughter rang out cheerily on the calia 
autumnal air, telling of the glad young hearts 
from whence they carne. 

But ali were not so happy ! Up and down 
one of the side paths of St. Mary's (as the 
larger garden is called), paced three young 
girls, whose ages ranged from seventeen to 
twenty-one, and whose grave, thoughtful 
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faces presented a strange contrast to the 
joyous ones around. 

They had reason to be sad. On the mor- 
row they would leave the convent to return 
as pupils no more ; the happy school-days 
now had ceased for thera. Besides, they 
were to be separated, their paths in life lay 
different, and the friendship that existed 
between them, how would it stand the test 
of time? These thoughts, tliese subjects 
occupied thera, as they walked up and down, 
holding each other's hands, and gazing with 
sorrowful glances into each other's eyes. 

At one end of St. Mary's there was a 
small Calvary erected, and opposite to it a 
bench, on which two of the girls sat down, 
their companion kneeling in front of them, 
stili clasping the liand she had been holding, 
and regarding with passionate fondness the 
younger and fairer of her friends. As she 
knelt there in the soft sunlio:ht she would 
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bave foimed a pretty picture for a painter. 
Masses of dark brown liair fell over a snowy 
forehead, and were confined by a net round 
a small and intellectual head ; the nose was 
slightly Roman, the lips full and rosy, and the 
deep hazel eyes, now sparkled with intelli- 
gence and fire, now melted with tendemess 
and love. 

Her figure was slight, though fiiUy de- 
veloped, and gave promise of much beauty in 
the future, while over her expressive face the 
variable emotions of her heart chased each 
other in rapid succession. 

Barbara Lee was eighteen, and held the 
position of cousin to the younger girl, to 
whom, however, she looked up as to an elder 
sister. Wild, thoughtless, and impulsive, the 
gentle adraonitions of her cousin exercised a 
far greater influence on her than hours of 
lecturing or punishment, and the stubbom 
will that refused to obey the command of 
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duty or reason, would break down sub- 
missively in obedience to a tender reproach 
from the lips of ber friend. 

In vain had the good nuns of St. Mary's^ 
tried to bring that wild spirit under controL 
Spoilt by ber mother, spoilt by ber com- 
panions, she w^as wilful and wayward from 
first to last. 

At times she w^ould become meek and 
gentle as a saint, passing hours in the chapel, 
and astonishing ali by ber diligence and 
assiduity in the school ; then, suddenly, she 
would break out under some fancied act of 
rehgious tyranny, and drive the school wild, 
and the poor nuns half mad in their 
vain attempts to resterò anything like- 
discipline. 

The girls adored ber — as ali g-irls will 
adoro scapegraces— and many a fault was^ 
concealed through the love that they bore 
their playmate. Six times had she been oa 
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the ève of being expelled — six tiraes had she 
been forgiven ; ber penitence seemed so real, 
ber promises so sincere, the kind bearts of 
tbe good religious relented at tbe sigbt of 
ber tears ; but now sbe was going, and it 
lyas with anxìous bearts tbat they looked 
forward to tbe dcparture of tbeir wilful lanab 
from tbe sbeepfold. 

Agatba Grey, wbo sat on tbe otber side, 
lyas a cairn dignified-looking girl, a year or 
two older tban ber companions, witb a quiet, 
cynical smile round ber tbin and finel}^- 
cbiseled bps, and a cold, glittering ligbt in 
ber largo blue eyes. 

Sbe was one of tbose beings, of whom you 
instantly felt tbat you would never know 
more if you lived lyitb tbem for twenty 
years, and you would be rigbt. During tbe 
long timo sbe bad resided at tbe convent no 
one bad eyer been able to catcb a glimpse 
into ber real cbaracter, save tbe two young 
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girls who were with her now, and to lyhom 
alone did she show the sUghtest confidence. 

Left an orphan at an early age, thrown 
amongst people whose every motive was 
mercenary and selfish, tìU her entrance into 
the convent she had been accustomed from 
a child to regard every one with distrust, and 
to concentrate her feelings and her thoughts 
in her own breast. 

Gifted with wonderful intellectual abilities 
and a power of discemment beyond her years, 
she regarded everything at what it was 
worth, and before she would appreciate an 
action, endeavoured to fathom the motive by 
which it was impelled. 

But she possessed a wonderful diffidence 
in her own naturai gifts. She fancied that 
she was plain, and that people only made 
much of her because she was an heiress, and 
she entertained an indefinite sort of an idea 
that, possessing no loveable qualities, she 
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-could never be loved for herself alone. At 
the conyent she was not popular. The girls 
thought her proud, cold, and haughty. The 
nuns disliked her closeuess and want of con- 
fidence with themselves; but she neither 
regarded the one nor the other, but went on 
in utter indifiference to their commenta or 
their thoughts. One thiug no one could find 
fault with, and that was her conduct. She 
was a perfect model in the school, both for 
obedience and study, Kever, duribg the teu 
jears she had been there, was she known 
to bave committed a breach of the mie. 
Alwa^^s in her place when the beli rang, 
topmost in ali the classes, always polite 
and cairn, and ladylike, she held her own 
with a girlish air of superiority, that said as 
plainlj as manner could say, that she only 
took the first place because she knew the 
most, and she cared nothing for holding it, 
beyond the fact that it was her right. 
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It was only with Barbara and ber cousin 
that slie ever relaxed fròm her habitual 
reserve ; to them sbe was loving, tbough 
never very communicative. Barbara could 
make her laugh when no one else could win a 
amile, and ber cousin could make ber weep 
wben tears seemed strangers to ber eyes. 
Like Barbara sbe was now gazing at tbeir 
companion witb glances of mingled affection 
and sadness, for on tbe raorrow tbey would 
ali be separated, and wben tbey would meet 
again God only knew. 

But bow sball I describe tbe loveliness 
of ber wbo sat between tbem ? — bow describe 
tbe fair, spiritual beauty of Francesca Digb}^? 

Hair tbat sbone in tbe sun like burnisbed 
gold, complexion of tbe purest, most d.izzling 
wbite, a figure faultless in its exquisite prò- 
portions, and tben tbose eyes — tbose won- 
derful boly eyes — out of wbose dreamy, 
mystic deptbs sbone purity, peace, and love. 
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Well miglit tliey gaze at her witli sucli in- 
effable adoration. Well miglit sbe bear ber 
title of " Regina," wbicb, by common consent, 
she bore amongst tbe school. Queen in ber 
goodness, ber beauty, and ber wortb, sbe 
"svas tbe saint of tlie bouse, tbe idol botb of 
tbe cbildren and tbe nuns. As talented as 
eitber of ber companions, sbe carried to ber 
studies a stili deeper tbougbt, and wbat tbey 
did out of pride or emulation was dono by 
ber from virtue, or tbe love of God. 

"Ab, Francesca mia!'' said Barbara, as 
sbe stooped and kissed tbe little band sbe 
beld prisoned witbin ber own. " Ab, 
* Regina'! tbis is our last evening — tbe 
last time we sball ali be togetber in tbese 
dear old walls. To-morrow \Ybere sball we 
be ? You at Ostanleigb, I in London, and 
Agatba in tbe grim castle sbe bas spoken so 
fiequently about.'* 

"But Agatba will not remain tbero long,'' 
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interrupted the girl who bore that name. 
''I mean to travel and see T^hat is to be- 
seen. I am tired of ibis wearj, monotonous- 
life^ and I intend to see a little of otber 
countries/' 

"But you are not going alone, surely?^' 
cried Barbara, "whose ideas of the impro- 
priety and danger of the undertaking were 
greatly exaggerated by ber confined ideas- 
on such subjects. "You are never going 
to travel ali over the world by yourself,. 
Agatha V 

Miss Grey smiled a quiet, amnsed smile. 
" Silly Barbara, — in the first place I am not 
going to travel ali over the world ; in the 
next I shall, of course, require a companion, 
or chaperone — there are plenty to be ob- 
tained for money — though I would rather 
dispense with their society. I want to see a 
little more of what life really is, it is such a 
superficial knowledge we obtain from books* 
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When one can view for oneself you stand a 
chance of discovering the tnith/' 

" Oh, Agatha 1 it is happy to be you," said 
Barbara. " Pour moiy I shall bave to be shut 
up m the old house with mamma, or dragged 
about with ber to see interminable people 
•whom I never knew in my Ufo, and who I 
already hate in perspective ; or else I shall 
bave to listen to a dissertation on propriety 
three times a day. Pleasant prospect, to be 
sure." 

" Hush, Barbara,^^ remonstrated ber cousin, 
gravely, " how can you be so giddy ? You 
will not be more duU in London than I at 
Ostanleigh." 

"Shall I not, though," cried the im- 
petuous girl. " Did you over know what it 
was to live with mamma for a whole week, 
not to speak of years. I only wish I were 
going to my dear uncle and aunt, and that 
darhng old park. But I know what I will 
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do. As soon as I am able I will an- 
nounce my intention of becoming a nuu, 
and return to St. Mary's, never to leave it 
more." 

Agatlia turned away ber bead in a vain 
attempt to repress a smile ; but Barbara 
continued enthiisiastically, — 

" Oh yes, Francesca, we will be nuns. I 
nate the world. I shall never be happy in 
it. Let US ali return together and make our 
vows bere." 

The swcet eyes of Francesca rested almost 
sadly on the crucifix before them, while 
fihe pressed the speaker closer to ber side. 

" If God so Tvills it," she replied softly. 
" At present I cannot see what Ile wishes 
rae to do." 

Agatha made a movement of impatience. 
" He wishes you to be a sensible young 
woman and behave like other people. 
' Regina,' will you never think of anything 
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but religion ? How do you expect to fulfil 
the duties of your station in life ? You 
bave been our queen bere, assert your rigbt, 
and queen it over tbe society you are fitted 
to adorn/' 

" Society ! Do you mean tbe giddy round 
of fasbionable life tbat even Barbara is de- 
ploring? tbe beartless butterfly existence 
tbat worldlings are compoUeti to lead ? " 

" Yes, tbat, and yet not tbat. I would 
bave you live in it, and not of it, discerning 
witb your clearer judgment tbe true gold 
from tbe false, and accepting ali tbat God 
bas given to make it pleasant to mortals. 
Believe me, * Regina,' tbe world is not so bad 
as tbe lives of tbe saints would bave us 
believe it to be. Tbere is mucb of beauty 
and goodness lingering in it yet, and a 
woman's mission is to make ber bome bappy, 
and to use ber talents for tbe benefit of tbe 
society in wbicb sbe moves/' 
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"Wisely argued,'* said Francesca. "Do 
you mean to act accordinglv, Agatha ?** 

A half scomfìil smile curled round Agatha's 
lìps as she answered. 

** Certainlv. TThen I ani in society I shall 
do as society does ; but os I bare no bome 
to make bappy, and no talents to use« tbe last 
part of my sermon ttìU not apply to me.'* 

"*Te cannot serre Grod and Mammon/" 
sigbed Francesca, sorrowfiilly. *' Of Trbat avail 
ìs beauty and leaming irben one comes to 
die? Wbat Ti-as tbe splendour of imperiai 
Franco to Marie Antoinette in tbe Tempie ? 
or Trbat tbe beauty of our own sweet Marie 
Stuart in tbe dreary years at Fotberìngay ? " 

"But tbere are exceptions,** replied ber 
companion> pettìsbly, "You always talee 
snob a morbidly sad tìott of tbings. Every 
woraan \?ho possesses beauty is not a Marie 
Stuart, nor nit) any of us likely to be inrited to 
almro U\o tlux>uo of St. Louis. 
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" Francesca is right," internipted Barbara, 
ber face flushins:. " The world is full of 
nothing but misery and wretchedness. If 
mamma would let me, I would become a nun 
to-morrow/' 

'^And regret it the next day/' cried 
Agatha, scornfuUy. " Barbara ;;«a, you will 
Kve to alter your opinions/* 

" Never ! '* exclaimed she, irapetuously. 
'*You old Diogenes, always snarling out of 
your tub, will you never givo one credit 
for their real feelìngs ? '' 

m 

i 

" On the contrary,'' returned Agatha ; " it 
is the real feelings of people that I am always 
striving to analyze. I give you full credit, 
Barbara, for meaning what you say, but not 
for your resolution of adhering to it." 

"There is one thing that we will keep,'* 
said Francesca, interrupting the combatants, 
and clasping a band of each in hers. — " Dear 
friends, true sisters, we will keep the vows 

D 2 
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we bave made to one another. The world 
or the cloister shall never estrange our 
hearts/' 

" No, never, Francesca ! " cried the two 
girls, enthusiastically. **Come what may, 
we will be faithful till death ! in Joy or in 
sadness, in prosperity or in adversity/' 

" Amen ! " said Francesca, softly, while 
the dark eyes of Barbara were sufiFused with 
tears, and a deeper shadow rested on 
Agatha*s grave face. 

In after years, when sorrow and sadness 
had come to each of them, they thought of 
the vows that were registered then, and how 
they had been kept. 

For some timo the companions sat in 
silence, each busy with her thoughts. Sweetly 
on the stili calm air fell the chimes of 
the Minster clock, and the departing sun- 
light quivered like a glory on the old Bar 
walls, which, like ancient sentinek, kept their 
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guard around the city — ^the city tliat Agri- 
cola had built, where the Roman Severus 
had Kved, and Constantine was born. 

The distant hum of Ebors' babai carne 
murmuringly upon the ear, but it disturbed 
not the children who sat silent and sorrowful 
under the shadow of the Rood. Francesca 
was the first to break the silence. 

" It must bave come to this at last," she 
said. " We could not be school girls for 
ever. It has been a bright and a beautiful 
dream ; but ali dreams bave their awaken- 
ing, and this is ours ! '^ 

Has not this awakening come to ali of 
US? Who does not look back upon their 
school days, that timo of mingled joys and 
fears, without feeling that that was the 
brightest dream of their lives. 

There is the delirious dream of love, the 
wild, hot dream of ambition, the ever rest- 
less dream of earthly happiness ; but the 
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fairest and brightest is the dream of youth, 
because it is the purest, the least selfish of ali. 
They are ali but parts of one vast dream ; 
there is no reality but the great Hereafter. 

; 

" What shall I do without you, ' Regina V " 
said Barbara — "you, my guide, my friend, 
my sister ? Where shall I go for couusel and 
advice when I am far from you ? " 

" You will find plenty of good priests in 
London, Barbara," replied Francesca, "who 
will be able to advise you far better than I 
bave done. Besides, I shall see you again 
soon. You will come to Ostanleigh at 
Christmas ; we could not go about for ever, 
like Damon and Pythias ! '* 

"I do not see," remarked Agatha, "the 
great cause Barbara has for complaint. She 
is your cousin, and naturally will frequently 
be with you — but where am I to turn for 
sympathy and help ? I bave no mother, no 
friends/' added she, bitterly. " Like Niobe, I 
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stand alone, and like Ishmael, eyery man's 
band is against me." 

Francesca flung ber arms around ber be- 
loved Agatba ; sbe cried, " Dearest sister, my 
bcart will ever be witb you and Barbara» 
and/' added sbe, reproacbfully, " bow can you 
be alone wben God is witb you ? '* 

** Darling Agatba,'* wbispered Barbara, " I 
meant not to displease you. Next to Fran- 
cesca, I love you best in tbe world, and will 
ever love you/' 

Agatba smiled, and dasbed aside tbe tears 
tbat bad risen to ber eyes. 

"Tbanks, little Bab/' sbe said, tenderly 
kissing ber. "I was wrong to speak so 
pettisbly. Well, to-morrow we start on tbe 
great battio of life, and wbo will be tbe 
victors, ali or none ? For my part, I mean 
to take tbe world as I find it. It bas no 
fellowsbip witb me at present, nor I witb 
it." 
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Yes ; who will be the victors 1 The dark, 
impetuous Barbara, the cold cynical Agatha, 
or she of the golden hair, the fair spiritual 
Francesca, who is living already a life not of 
this world 1 

" See," exclaimed Barbara, suddenly spring- 
ing up from ber seat ; " see, there is Mother 
Mary of the Cross coming towards us, and 
she has a lettor in ber band. Who can it 
be for 1 Agatha, Francesca, let us run to 
meet ber ; " and she bounded oflF without 
waiting for ber companions. 

"My cbildren,*' said the nun, wben she 
reachcd them ; " it only wants balf an bour 
to Benediction ; if either of you bave any 
thing to do, it bad better be dono now, for 
there will be but little timo in the morning, 
your trains aJl leave so early." 

" No, mother," answer ed Agatha, " we bave 
notbing to attend to, ali is in readiness for 
our journey." 
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" Wretched, detestable journey !^' exclaimed 
Barbara. 

An anxious smile passed over the face of 
the nun. "You must net speak thus, my 
child," said she. " Whatever our dear Lord 
^ills, is sure to be for the best, and though 
no one regrets your departure more than 
myself, I feel suro it will ali be rìght in the 
end/' 

Ah, Mother Mary of the Cross, how that 
same hope has buoyed up mauy a one 
through years of silent anguish and misery, 
that there would come a day, when the 
burden should be lifted off the weary heart, 
and a stili small voice should murmur " Peace, 
be stili." But how often has that voice never 
spoken till life was over — and that peace 
been the everlasting repose of death. 

None can witness to that more truly than 
thou. A world of suffering looks out of 
those tender loving eyes. A hfe-long cruci- 
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fixion lies hidden beneath that brow of 
calmest serenity. The lasting peace thou 
hopest for recedes further and further away ; 
as the years glide on, the glittering stars of 
hope dance before thee as an ignis fatuus 
light; but the circle is growing lesser and 
lesser every day, and the stars are weaving 
themselves into a golden crown that shall 
shine upon thy head for ali eternity ! 

" This letter is from Lady Florinda," said 
the nun, addressing Barbara. "She writes 
me word the house in Belgrave Square is 
undergoing some repairs, and she thinks it 
better you should accompany your cousin to 
Ostanleigh for a month or two; perhaps 
she will join you there/' 

" Vivat ! " shouted Barbara, as she danced 
round them in ber glee. " Oh, dear mother, 
this is glorious news. ' Regina ' ! I shall not 
bave to leave you after all/^ 

" I wish Agatha would accompany us, too,^' 
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said Francesca. "I bave asked her, dear 
mother, but sbe stili refuses/' 

" I cannot," replied the girl, sadly. " Tbere 
are imperative reasons wby I sbould return 
bome for tbe present. To-morrow I sball be 
twenty-one, and I go to take possession of 
my estates." 

Tbe nun looked at ber meditatively. So 
young, sbe tbougbt, and yet so self-possessed. 
No danger seems to alarm ber, — well, life 
will be a struggle for ber as for us ali ; but 
sbe is equal to tbe emergency. 

" May I speak to you, motber, after Bene- 
diction? ^^ "wbispered Francesca, lingering be- 
bind for a moment as tbey were ali walking 
up tbe broad gravelled patb tbat led to tbe 
bouse. 

"Certainly, my cbild," replied tbe nun; 
" come to my celi, I sball be tbere." Motber 
Mary of tbe Cross tben turned to Agatba, 
to speak about some arrangements for tbe 
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morrow, and Barbara flew oflF to the children 
to communicate to them the change in her 
plans, contained in her mother's letter. 

They gathered round her with eager up- 
tumed faces, for Barbara was a universal 
favourite, and many were the lamentations 
occasioned by her departure. Barbara rushed 
from one little group to another, giving and 
asking for mementoes of affectìon, vowing un- 
alterable friendship to ali ; clinging round 
the nuns and novices, now weeping, now 
laughing — now declaring vehemently her 
determination to return. Theu she would run 
oflF to some favourite spot in the grounds, 
embrace the trees and the walls, carrying off 
a leaf from the one and a stono from the 
other, as a relic to be gazed at in future 
days. 

Francesca gently disengaged herself from 
the embraces of the children, who pressed 
around her, crying, " Regina Nostra, our Re- 
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ginaP' and entering the convent, went up 
the stairs to the chapel. It was almost 
dark Tvithin ; only the sanctuary lainp cast 
its crimson beams around the Holy of 
Holies. 

She glided softly into her accustomed 
place, and buried her face in her hands. 
When she raised it after a while, the chapel 
was one blaze of lìght, and the sweet 
strains of the " 0, Salutaris," were vibrating 
in her ears. With a sob, that was echoed 
by many in that little chapel, she bent 
her head for the Blessing, the last she 
would ever receive in her happy convent 
home. 
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CHAPTER IH. 



A nun's anxieties. 



MoTHER Mary of the Cross sat in her little 
celi — sat in the deepening twilight, waiting for 
the coming of her youthful charge. 

Her oflBce hook lay unheeded in her lap, 
her Tvhite slender hands were clasped above 
it, and her eyes were gazing dreamily out 
beyond the latticed Windows into the silent 
night. 

Her thoughts were far, far away. She was 
thinking of the timo, ten years before, when 
the three young girls, who were to leave the 
convent on the morrow, first entered its walls, 
three joyous, happy children, young in years 
and simple in manner, yet already hearing 
marks of their future characters about them. 
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She remembered how month after month, 
year after year, she had watched those cha- 
racters gradually develope ; how first the 
leaf and then the bud, and then the full 
blown flower had sprung into existence ; how 
she had striven to eradicate ali that was bad 
and false, to root pride, ambition, and selfish- 
ness out of their hearts, and to implant in 
their places other and fairer images of humi- 
lity, charity, and meekness. 

She remembered how joyfuUy she had 
welcomed the signs of goodness and of noble- 
ness of character that more or less had been 
displayed by each ; how she had wept over 
the passion, the vanity, the wilfulness, that, 
like the tares amongst the wheat, she feared 
would destroy the promise of golden harvest. 

But now they were going out into the 
world, and the seed she had sown would 
bear its fruit for evil or for good. 

It was an anxious moment for the nun as 
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she sat there in the hushed twilight, her true 
mother's heart throbbing hard with its 
anxiety. 

It was not so rauch for Francesca and 
Agatha she feared ; the deep, devotional 
character of the one, and the strict, high 
principle of the other would, she trusted, 
stand them in their hour of need. But for 
Barbara, the self-willed spoilt child — the 
headstrong, wild girl — what would be her 
fate exposed to the dangers and temptations 
of the world ? 

There was an instabilità about her charac- 
ter — a want of determination that rendered 
her but ili fitted to cope with any stronger 
element — and the kind nun shuddered as she 
thought of trials and diflBculties that were 
morally certain to beset her path. 

Though in her position as mistress of the 
schools, Mother Mary of the Cross had never 
shown outwardly a partiality to one child 
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more than another, it was impossible for ber 
not to bave a preference in ber beart. 

Agatba bad never been a favourite ; ber 
dose, uncommunicative spirit tbat resisted ali 
ber eflforts to sound its deptbs was not likely 
to win tbe love of tbe tender-bearted nun, 
and mucb she marvelled at tbe tie tbat bound 
ber to tbe otber two girls, so widely opposite 
in disposition and feelings. There was some 
mysterious sympathy between tbem tbat even 
tbe eyes of tbe far-seeing religious failed to 
discover, and sbe could only wonder at tbe 
strange attraction tbat so frequently draws 
togetber souls of a widely opposite nature. 

There was anotber feeling besides anxiety 
in tbe breast of tbe nun wben sbe tbougbt of 
Francesca. She loved tbe girl witb ali a 
motber's tender love — a love purified and 
sanctified by religion, and tbe sorrow sbe felt 
at ber departure was none tbe less intense 
for the pains sbe took to conceal it. 

TOL. I. ■ 
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She had brooded over the soul of Francesca, 
80 pure, so angelic in its spotless innocence, 
loying it with an ineflFable love, and oflFering 
it up dailj as an holocaust to Ood. She had 
fondlj hoped she would never leave those 
sheltering walls, that the tender UIj she had 
goarded with such care vronld consecrate its 
vii^n freshness on the aitar of the convent ; 
but as years \?ent on, and Francesca's voca- 
tion for a religious state seemed more and 
more decided, jet it was not there she had 
fized her choice, nor indeed had she over 
spoken of her preference for any Order. 

And now she \?as goiug out into the world, 
and the nun, \^ho knew how precious a trea- 
sure was the gift of a reUgious vocaiion, 
trembled for the dangers to which she would 
be exposed. 

It is, or ought to be, an anxious moment 
to ali char^ed with the instruction of vouth, 
when the yoimg pupils quit their charge. It 
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is a fearful thouglit to think that with you 
perhaps has rested the future of that boy or 
that girl, that you are answerable in some 
degree for the moral conduct of those intelli- 
gent soul beings. But to the Catholic nun 
it is something more awful stili, for, as she 
Las trained them in the paths of virtue, so 
will her reward be in the life to come. 

So thought Mother Mary of the Cross as 
she raised her eyes, and fixed them half fear- 
fuUy, half imploringly upon the crucifix that 
rested against the wall. 

" My Lord and my Spouse,'' she murmured, 
" Thou knowest I bave ever striven to do my 
best for these poor little ones of Thine. It 
has been imperfect work, but the good has 
ever emanated from Theo, and the faults are 
ali mine own. I return them back to Thee, 
for I am powerless to protect them more. 
Oh, Father ! bave pity on thy children, and 
do not punish them for my transgressions ! ^' 

E 2 
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There was a quick step at the door, a 
gentle tap, and in obedience to the softly 
uttered ''Come in/' the graceful form of 
Francesca glided into the celi. 

She advanced hastily to where the nun 
was sitting, and throwing herself on her 
knees by her side, buried her face in the 
folds of her habit. 

" Oh, mother I oh, mother ! " 

It carne out in choking sobs from the 
young heart's agony, and the willowy form 
trembled and shook with its emotion. 

Mother Mary of the Cross did not speak to 
her, for she knew it was better to let the first 
burst of grief bave its sway ; but she bent down 
till her black veil rested on the golden tresses 
of the girl, and largo drops like glittering 
beads trickled down upon the ground. 

By-and-by the sobs gradually ceased, 
and the aching head was raised, and laid 
upon her loving breast. 
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" Oh, raother ! '' murmured Francesca, " it 
is very hard." 

" I know it is, my child,'' replied the nun 
fondly, as she folded her arms around her, 
" but not too hard for us to bear. Patience, 
Francesca — patience and resignation — these 
little trials are the choicest gifts of His dear 
love who chose Himself the royal road of 
suffering.*' 

" Oh, mother, how can you cali it a little 
trial to leave you, to leare the dear convent 
and ali my companions ; it is the greatest 
trial I have ever known/' 

"Perhaps I was wrong," said Mother Mary, 
of the Cross. " It is a great trial both for 
you and for me, but when we contemplate 
that mighty sea of woe that overwhelmed 
the Sacred Humanity and his Sinless Mother, 
how puny, how insignificant seem our petty 
griefs.'^ 

"But, mother, He knows how very weak 
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we are ; will He not pity the hearts He made 
Hiraself?" 

" Assuredly, my child; even now His loving 
heart is compassionating to the utmost ali 
your sorrow. He knew what it was to feel 
that bitterest woe of ali — the knowledge tliat 
His love was not returned. What drew from 
Him that piteous wailing cry amongst the 
olives of the dear Gethsemane — " Could ye 
not watch with me for one hour ? " Ah, even 
the mighty love of Peter and of John failed 
in that hour of His direst need. You, Fran- 
cesca, have no suffering like this. You carry 
with you the love of ali our hearts — a love 
that will cling to you and pray for you till 
death/' 

The young girl was silent for a few mo- 
ments ; then, raising her eyes to the face of 
the nun, " Mother," she said, " I know it is 
very wrong, and that it is my duty to 
be with dear mamma, but somehow I have 
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been so long separateci from ber tbat I feci 
I do not love ber as I migbt. I will trj 
and make amends wben I go bome. Ob/' 
sbe continued, bursting out afresb, " I can- 
not tbink of Ostanleigb as bome. I bave 
no bome but bere." 

Tbe nun compassionately stroked down 
tbe glossy tresses. "Francesca," sbe said 
gently, after a pause, " Francesca, you may 
return some day.'* Sbe gazed searcbingly 
into tbe sweet, clear eyes, but tbougb Fran- 
cesca smiled faintly, there was not tbe vivid 
blusli of bope sbe so mucb desired to see, 
and with a scarcely repressed sigb sbe con- 
tinued, " Tbat is, if our Lord so wills it. At 
present it is certainly your duty to return to 
your parent's bome, and to do ali in your 
power to make them bappy. My poor cbild, 
God never gives us a trial to bear, but He 
gives US tbe grace and tbe strengtb to bear 
it — think you He will witbbold tbem now ? 
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Oh, Francesca, how great will be your crown, 
if you pass through the furnace, and come 
out unscathed." 

" I would rather not pass through it at ali," 
replied Francesca, a little petulantly. 

" Aye,^^ cried the nun, reproachfuUy ; " that 
is the way with. us ali. We want the flowers, 
but not the thorns — we seek the prize with- 
out the trouble of winning it. It must ali 
be smooth sailiug in the sea of life, or we 
lose heart and are ready to cry out 'We 
perish.' Is there not One who is walking on 
the waters ready to help us if we sink ? " 

"Mother," said Francesca, after another 
pause, during which the nun had been gazing 
out of the window, her beautiful face flushed 
with the enthusiasm with. which she spoke, 
" Mother, I have such an undefinable dread, 
such a foreboding of coming evil. I know 
it is very silly, but I cannot help it.'^ 

"It is very silly, Francesca," replied her 
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monitress, " and it springs out of your reliic- 
tance to leave the convent. You must not 
give way to such morbid feelings, my child ; 
I bave far less fear for you than for others. 
You are going to a happy home, where, at 
least, you will be allowed the free exercise 
of your religiori. Your parents love you, 
and are anxious to promote your happiness. 
Courage, Francesca; it is only a year or 
so of waithig, and how many bave to Unger 
out their lives without the chance of seeing 
their hopes fulfiUed. Yes, my child,*' added 
the nun, gravely, " there is one wbo gives 
me far more anxiety than either you or 
Agatha — your cousin Barbara. How is she 
fitted to contend against the foUies and 
maxims of the worldl What will be ber 
fate wheu plunged into the vortex of fashion- 
able society ? I tremble to think of it ; ber 
weak, unstable mind will yield to every cir- 
cumstance, succumb to every shock/' 
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" But, dearest motlier/' interrupted Fran- 
cesca, " Barbara is good, indeed she is." 

" I know it/' replìed the nun, " and it is 
this that gives me hope. Barbara^s faults 
are those of the head, not of the heart ; she 
is the creature of impulse, and her feelings 
carry her away. I cannot beUeve in Barbara 
ever going radically wrong ; but she has no 
power of self control at ali. When the hour 
of temptation comes, God help my wilful 
child!^^ 

"Oh, mother," said Francesca, "Barbara 
may be wild and fooHsh, but her heart is ali 
right, I am suro ; you do not know how she 
struggles to be good. She tells me her 
every thought, and I will try '' 

" Yes,'' cried the nun, solemnly, " Next to 
God, and His Blessed Mother, I put my trust 
in you. Yes, Francesca, her loro for you 
is the only safeguard I see at present. Pro- 
mise me, darling," she continued earnestly. 
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holding the small white hands in hers, 
" that as long as you are in the world you 
will ne ver forsake her ; that, though ali 
should turn against her, you will try and 
win her back to God/' 

Francesca's tears fell fast on the nun's 
black dress. "That is readily promised, 
dear mother,^' she said ; " Barbara is dearer 
to me than ali in the world beside. I bave 
vowed a thousand times to be faithful to ber 
till death, and, God granting, I will keep my 

TOW." 

Till death ! It was a solemn promise, but 
it was faithfully and religiously fulfiUed. 

" And now, my child," said the nun, kiss- 
ing her, " now you must go. The beli will 
ring directly for night prayers, and you will 
be missed from your accustomed place. May 
God and His Blessed Mother be with you, 
my dearest, dearest child ; do not forget your 
poor old mistress when you are far away." 
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'* Oh, mother/^ sobbed Francesca, flinging 
herself again on ber knees, " I bave been a 
wilful and disobedient child ; forgive me ali 
the sorrow I bave caused you." 

Mother Mary of the Cross bent over ber, 
her tears mingling with Francesca's, vainly 
trying to repress the emotion that shook ber 
frame. At last sbe said, in a voice quivering 
vfìth pain, " I do not recollect that you bave 
ever given me sorrow. Yòu bave never 
been anytbing but a joy and a consolation 
to me, Francesca, and I trust will be so to 
the end, but lest you may bave any mis- 
givings, I freely pardon ali the little outbursts 
of temper and pride that you may bave 
shown. Good-bye, child of my beart, I sbg,ll 
see you again to-morrow." 

And the morrow carne, and with it more 
sorrow and wailings and tears, more sever- 
ance of youthful hearts, of ties that would 
never be re-united, of bopes and prayers 
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that would never be realized. There was 
a great gulf between the peaceful cloister and 
the busy world into which the three young 
girls were now to enter — a gulf that, once 
passed, it was not so easy to return; or if 
they did so, how would it be? Not with 
the same sweet freshness with which they 
left ; not with that pure, unsuUied innocence 
which now beamed forth from every face ; 
but with hearts weary and worn with a 
restless, unsatisfied longing, with a craving • 
after rest that the world could never give. 

Yes, who will be the victors ? 

Close behind them, oh holy and venerable 
gates ; launch them fairly on the stream of 
life, and now for time and for eternity ! 




CHAPTER IV. 

|"SHE ONLY SAID, 'l AM AWBARY/'' 

Very different was the coming home of 
Agatha Grey. 

It presentaci an awfuUy desolate appear- 
ance, that old castellated edifìce situated on 
one of the bleakest of the Yorkshire hills; not 
ali the beauty of the autumn sunset could 
impart a genial glow to that lonely Keep, so 
far away from any other habitation, and 
standing in sohtary grandeur on the side of 
the dreary wold. 

Even the very trees that grew around the 
house looked gaunt and weird-like against 
the distant sky ; and the cold grey stones that 
jutted out in huge masses from every peak 
and turn in the road, assumed strange fan- 
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tastic shapes when viewed in different posi- 
tions by the wondering eye of the traveller. 

Though over the barren moors the purple 
heather flushed gold and crimson beneath the 
setting sun, yet, like the gorgeous pali that 
canopies the dead, it simply served to hide 
the sterility below. And the sad soughing 
of the north-east wind wailed like a requiem 
as it swept around the Keep. 

So thought Agatha Grey, as she stood alone 
at one of the largo Windows in the dining- 
room, gazing out on the distant hills. How 
chilling seemed to her the dreary silence, the 
iitter desolation that reigned ali around, com- 
pared with the merry hum of children's 
voices, the sweet companionship she had loft 
behind. 

There was no one to welcome her home. 
Only the portraits of her dead father and 
mother looked mournfuUy down on their 
child, as she entered the long dining-hall; 
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and the old house-dog, worn and lean 
with age, crouched down and licked her feet, 
uttering low whines of joyful recognition. 
Her return had been an unexpected one. 
It was but that morning the housekeeper had 
received a letter from her announcing her 
intention of coming home, and she had ar- 
rived before the rooms were quite ready for 
her reception. 

To the old housekeeper's respectful remon- 
strance, she simply replied that, " They would 

do very well ; " and when the good woman 
lamented that there was no one to meet her, 
no friends or relatives to welcome her to the 
home of her fathers, she told her abruptly 
that she preferred being alone — she wished 
to see no one, unless they came on business. 

" They would on]y come because I am an 
heiress," she murmured bitterly to herself. 

Stili she sighed as she sat down to her 
solitary dinner, with no company save the 
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grim ancestral portraits tliat hung againsfc 
the walls. 

But Agatha was not given to sentimen- 
tality. The consciousness of her unprotected 
position had fallen chillingly upon her at 
first, but she was too matter-of-fact to allow 
the feeling to oppress her very long, since 
from her earliest years she had learned to 
look upon that position as inevitable. 

Her naturai guardian was her uncle, a 
stern, morose individuai, who had married 
her father's sister, and who liraited his affec- 
tion for his little niece to a couple of business 
letters a year, when he paid the convent 
bills, and an occasionai visit of an hour once 
in two or three years, when he condescended 
to inform her how much she had grown, and 
how he hoped she made good use of her timo. 

At the period when I am writing she had 
not seen him for years ; he had been abroad 
for some time, and his house in town was 
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closed up ; this necessitated the young heiress 
stajing at the convent till she was twenty- 
one, when she would no longer be debarred 
from clairaing her position as a member of 
the society to which she belonged. 

She had the day before she left York re- 
ceived a letter from her ' uncle's solicitor, 
Btating that he had obtained instructions 
from his client, her guardian, to set about 
relieving him from his respon sibili ty, and 
that he should be happy to meet Miss 
Grey, and make her acquainted with the 
contents of her father's will. This letter 
was the cause of her sudden return home. 

When dinner was over, she drew her chair 
dose to the fire, for it was cold and chilly 
amongst those northern hills, and after order- 
ing the shutters to be closed, and the lamps 
lit, rested her cheek upon her band, and 
gazing at the flickering fire, went back into 
the past. 
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She travelled again over ali the byegone 
years : how, when a child she had been so 
suddenly deprived of a parent's love, ban- 
died about by servants, bulHed by two old 
aunts, living a life of mingled terror and 
bitterness, till she found herself in the con- 
vent school, a desolate orphan with not a 
friend to cali her own. 

She remembered how the loving arms of 
the good nuns opened to enfold her ; how the 
tears fell from their pitying eyes as they 
tenderly kissed her ; and she called to mind 
how, even then, she shrank instinctively from 
their caresses, doubting, young as she was, 
the sincerity of their professions. 

Oh ! it was a bitter lesson that young child 
had learned — learned to be suspicious, se- 
cretive, and reserved, till it grew to be the 
second nature. Learned to be cautious, 
weighing her words, and noting their effect 
upon others. Learned to keep her better 
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nature hidden out of sight, and to appear 
only the semblance of what she really was. 

Though her clear judgment and upright 
truthfulness had done much to eradicate 
the evil impressions of her youth, and the 
noble lessons of self-denial that she saw daily 
taught and practised in St. Mary's^ were not 
-without their influence on her character, the 
girl had grown up to womanhood, silente 
coldy and proud — a cahn and calculating 
woman. 

As she sat there in the ruddy bkze, she 
beheld herself the heiress of thousands, yet 
alone in the world^ with not a friend save the 
two young convent girla from whom she had 
parted that moming. 

She knew full well, for unlike Francesca 
and Barbara, she already possessed a store of 
worldly wisdom, that she had only to make 
her appearance in the metropolis, and that 
half the marriageable world would be at her 
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feet, that she would bave a host of so-called 
friends simply for the asking, and that she 
would be féted, flattered, caressed, to her 
heart's content, and for what? because she 
was an heiress. Not that she should ever 
find the true heart Tvho would love her for 
herself alone, who would overlook her plain- 
ness in the wealth of the woman^s heart that 
she would bestow — this she utterly de- 
spaired of. 

She was laden with gold ; what should she 
do with it ? Already a thousand plans flitted 
through her fertile brain. Once she thought 
of quitting the Keep, and trayelling under a 
feigned name, as though she were of humble 
parentage, but where could she find then the 
man willing to marry her 1 

It was ali very pretty in books about lords 
marrying village maidens and turning them 
into countesses, but in the real work-a-day 
world such things rarely happened; when 
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they did either the heroines were of won- 
derful and exceeding beauty, or they per- 
formed actions which brought upon them the 
admiration of mankind. 

Then she purposed to herself building a 
church, and sending her name down to pos- 
terity with a marble tomb in the aisles, and 
a stained glass window in the chancel. 

Or she would endow a goodly monastery 
of monks, who would offer prayers daily for 
the repose of her soul ; a cynical smile flitted 
over the rosy lips, as she thought of this 
latter alternative. 

After ali there was plenty of time to de- 
cide. She was only twenty-one, strong, and 
healthy, and if she were to be shut out from 
love, there were numberless other pleasant 
things in life to make it pass very com- 
fortably. 

She was determined that, come what 
would, she would never break her heart over 
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anything, but take life and life's pleasures for 
what they were worth. 

As she sat there in the quiet evening, the 
fire-light flickering on her white dress, and 
lighting up her earnest thoughtful face, there 
seemed a strange contrast between her fair 
shght figure and the grim portraits of her 
ancestors who, clad in armour and rich 
draperies, looked down upon her with their 
dusky warUke faces. 

Hours passed away unheeded, while she sat 
musing, dreaming on, when suddenly the 
door was opened, and the butler announced — 
" Mr. Sharpem/' 

She rose from her chair to welcome her 
father's solicitor, and beheld a little spare old 
man, with small penetrating ferret eyes, 
dusty and travel-stained, and carrying a 
largo blue bag that looked very like Lincoln's 
Inn. Bowing obsequiously, he came forward 
to meet her. 
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"Mr. Sharpem, I believe V^ 

" The same, Miss Grey, at your service." 

" I fear/' said Agatha, " you bave had a 
troublesome joumey from London. I am 
sorry you carne so far to-night." 

" Not at ali, my dear young lady, not at 
ali," replied the little man, rubbing bis hands. 
" Lawyers, like doctors, mustn't bave feelings 
Tvben business is conceraed/' 

*'WelV' said Agatha, "since you hare 
had such a long ride, you will be glad of 
something to eat. Philipps will show you 
to your room, and after you bave made 
yourself comfortable, there will be some- 
thing ready for you bere. Tm sorry I bave 
dined/' 

" Oh, pray don't make any apologies, pray 
don t," cried the lawyer, bowing and smiling. 
"It will ali be very nice Tve no doubt; I 
will just take a mouthful, and then proceed 
to " 
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"Not to business," said Agatha, smiling. 
" "We will defer business till to-morrow." 

"Pardon me," said the little lawyer, with 
a sharp glance of bis penetrating eyes ; " never 
put oflF till to-raorrow Tvhat can be done to- 
day. That's been my maxim throughout 
life, and it's an invaluable one. Yes/^ rub- 
bing bis hands, " an invaluable one ; besides, 
your honoured guardian, Sir Francis Gold- 
thorpe, expressly desired my waiting on you 
this evening/' 

" Very well/' replied Agatha, coldly, " it is 
a matter of indiflFerence to me. I will comply 
with my guardian's wishes. PhiHpps, show 
Mr. Sharpem to bis room, and order some- 
thing to be prepared for him/' 

She went back, in ber stately way, to ber 
chair by the fire, Tvhere she sat also while 
her guest discussed the smoking viands the 
butler placed on the table. He chatted 
freely about the weather, the state of the 
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Continent, the war in Turkey, and other 
affairs, washing down his remarks with sun- 
diy glasses of the rare old Burgundy that had 
been opened for him. It apparently put him 
in great good humour, for after the cloth was 
reraoved he drew his chair to the opposite side 
of the fire to which Agatha was sitting, and 
rubbing his hands, opened proceedings thus : 

** Your man tells me, Miss Grey, you bave 
not long returned yourself/' 

" No, I only left York this afternoon,'' said 
Agatha. 

" Well, to be sure ; and this is your birth- 
day, too — one-and-twenty. Many young 
ladies in your position would bave had a 
great to-do to-day in honour of the auspi- 
cious event ; and bere you are ali alone, with 
the exception of these respected gentlemen," 
nodding to the portraits on the walls. 

" It was my own choice," replied Agatha, 
coldly. 
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" Well, you are very wise/' said the man 
of business, taking no notice of her hauteur. 
" No use throwing away good money ; not 
that I object to merry-making — always let 
Day young people bave it in my bumble way 
— ^but these sort of things are easily got up, 
and it's better to see one's way clear first.' 

" I had no friends that I cared to invite ; 
I bave lived so long away from the neigh- 
bourbood people bave probably forgotten my 
existence.'* 

" They will be delighted to remember you 
soon," said the lawyer. " It's astonishing 
how easily a golden key unlocks the memory 
— seen it so often in my profession. People 
ruined one day, ali their friends cut them — 
distant relation dies — luck turned — ali the 
friends suddenly recoUect what a capital 
fellow So-and-so was, and cali on bim di- 
rectly/' 

Agatha could not forbear smiling at the 
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odd remarks, but she was anxious to bring 
the intenriew as soon as possible to a dose, 
so she said, quietly, " Don't you think, sir, 
we had better commence our little business, 
as it has to be dono." 

" Aha, my dear ! " cried the lawyer, " you're 
acting on my advice already, I see. Nothing 
like it. There^s your lamented father — ^sharp 
man of business he was — l'il just help myself 
to another glass of this splendid old wine," 
suiting the action to the word, "and now 
well proceed/' 

Saying which he hoisted bis blue bag on 
the table, drew from it some large docu- 
ments tied with red tape, laid them so- 
lemnly down, adjusted on bis nose a pair 
of enormous blue spectacles, and turning to 
Agatha, said, — 

" I bave been entrusted by your respected 
and esteemed relative, Sir Francis Gold- 
thorpe, to read to you your late lamented 
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father's will ; with the contents of which I 
dare say you are pretty well acquainted." 

Agatha bowed. 

" You are doubtless aware that the whole 
of the vast estates, comprising Norbrech-on- 
the-Wolds, Haresbrig, this Keep, and the 
valuable property which was your mother's 
settlement, devolve upon you as sole heiress/' 

" I bave always supposed so/' said Agatha. 

" It is a property of which any young lady 
may be justly proud ; one which will entitle 
you to take a place with any in the land^ and 
which, by reason of accumulated interest, 
brings in a rent-roll of thirty thousand a-year. 
Such a property as this is worth any sacrifico 
to secure/' 

" Whatever is the man aiming atl" thought 
Agatha. '' He first tells me I am sole heiress 
to ali this wealth, and then hints at sacrifices 
to be made to secure it ; he is surely a little 
confused." But she ne ver uttered ber 
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thoughts ; only sat there, her cold blue eyes 
flxed iipon bis face, waìting calmly for bis 
next sentence. 

Tbe little lawyer evidently felt very un- 
comfortable, for be sbuflHied in bis cbair, took 
off bis spectacles, wiped tbem, put tbem on 
again, cougbed buskily once or twice, as 
tbougli be expected a question from Agatba ; 
but slie never spoke. 

At last be cleared bis tbroat and pro- 
ceeded. " By tbe conditions of your fatber's 
"will it bas bitberto been concealed from you 
tbat tbere is a clause, a condition, by tbe 
fulfilment of wbicb alone you are to inberit 
tbis property." 

No remark, only tbe same cairn, question- 
ing look. 

He was very nervous, and went on bastily, 
" You are left, as I said before, sole beiress 
to ali tbis noble property ; but your lamented 
fatber, not wisbing it to go out of tbe family, 
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has provided a condition by which he con- 
fidently trùsted to secure his own desires, 
and your future happiness/' 

" And that condition ? " 

" That you marry your cousin, Lord Tre- 
sillian/* 

A deep crimson flush mounted up to the 
temples of the young girl, but beyond that 
she gave no exterior sign of the eflFect this 
announcement had made on her. She never 
moved from her position, only the blue eyes 
wandered from the face of the lawyer to the 
fire, and she remained for some moments lost 
in thought. 

Mr. Sharpem, who had evidently expected 
some outburst of astonishment or indignation, 
was struck with her wonderful self-possession, 
and sat gazing at her in silence. When she 
turned to him again, her tones were as calm 
and raeasured as though nothing of the kind 
had occurred. 
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" And what if I refuse 1 " 

"Then," said the lawyer, "with the ex- 
ception of your mother's settlements, and a 
small annuity of three thousand a-year, the 
half of the property goes to Lord Tresillian, 
and the remainder to your uncle and guardian, 
Sir Francis Goldthorpe." 

Again the blue eyes wandered to the 
flickering fire. Only an hour ago, and what 
fairy castles had been built up in that same 
fire. What dreams, what more than dreams, 
had been conjured up by the ruddy blaze 
that, as if to mock her, flashed out more 
brilliantly than before. 

And now where were they gone ? Crum- 
bled into dust with the ashes that fell under 
the grate, or vanished with the smoke that 
curled up the largo chimney. 

One hour ago and she was free, the heiress 
of untold thousands a-year, and now she was 
comparatively penniless, or must purchase 
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her right to her lawful possessions at the risk 
of being an unloved wife. One hour ago she 
was free to choose, to give her heart and 
hand wherever she pleased; and now she 
was sold, trafficked away, simply to uphold 
the dignity of the family. 

Her scomfiil lips quivered and trembled, 
and two large tears fell on her cheeks. Mr. 
Sharpem, who had been watching her un- 
easily, started up from his chair, — 

" My dear young lady," he began. 

But Agatha interrupted him with an ap- 
pealing gesture of her hands. **You must 
not be surprised," she sàid, simply, " at my 
feeUng this — this unexpected and startling 
news. It ìs but naturai I should be some- 
what agìtated to bear I was no longer mis« 
tress of my own home. It will be over soon. 
I should like to bear my father's will read if 
you please." 

The lawyer, who was regarding her with a 
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glance of mingied pity and admiration, now 
unfolded one of the largo parchment deeds 
he had brought with him, and proceeded at 
some length to show forth how Austin Max- 
well Grey, of the county of Yorkshire, gentle- 
man, had devised and bequeathed ali hìs 
property, personal and otherwise, to his 
dearly beloved daughter, Agatha Dorothea, 
to be held in trust for her till she attained 
the agè of twenty-one years, subject to the 
conditions he had before explained. He 
waded through ali the various bequests and 
legacies, ali the long quaint phraseology of a 
legai document, and then he placed the 
will in Agatha's band, that she might see 
her father's signature, and that it was duly 
attested. 

Yes, there it was, that finn, bold, manly 
band, that she knew so well; the band that had 
signed away bis daugbter's birthright — that 
had made a market of his daughter's lieart. 
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She laid it on the table with a sigh. " Of 
course it is ali correct and proper, Mr. 
Sharpem/' she said, wearily. "I never 
doubted your word. It only now remains 
for me to decide what I shall do. I suppose 
there is no hurry." 

"Not the slightest, my dear," said the 
lawyer ; " but if I might dare to venture an 
opinion, I should say there was no decision 
to be made. You surely will not think of 
throwing away ali this splendid property, 
and a noble husband to boot." 

Agatha moved away haughtily. " Money 
does not always bring happiness, Mr. 
Sharpem." 

" True, but it goes a great way towards it. 
I see that exemplified every day in some 
way or another. Money heals wounds, binds 
up broken hearts, repairs characters, and, 
like charity, covers a multi tude of sins. It's 
very well to rail against money, but in this 
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world nothing can be done without it. What 
is rank without money ? a veritable nuisance. 
If a man moves in society he is expected to 
contribute his share ; and how is he to do 
that without money? If he attempts to 
make a dash on nothing, it generally ends 
in an exile to the continent. If he wishes 
society he must associate with those who 
are greatly below him in a social point of 
Tiew ; which, to a person of refinement and 
education» is always obnoxious; and he is 
cut not only by the aristocrat, but by the 
moneyed parvenu. Believe me, my dear 
young lady, money may be the root of ali 
evil, but it is a good solid root, that should 
never be despised." • 

It was strange to bear that hard, calcu- 
lating man of the world, preaching down ali 
the bettermost feelings of that young girl's 
heart. Gold and reserved as she outwardly 
appeared, there was hidden beneath her cairn 
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exterior a woman's truthful, loving heart; 
beneath the frcst-bound surface/ the pure 
rivers of her tender nature flowed serene and 
clear. She had come out of the convent into 
the world prepared to take the worst possible 
view of everything in it, with a mind pre- 
judiced and warped by the unkindness and 
bitterness of her youth ; but had some master 
band been there who would bave had the 
courage to break the ice, and unlock the frozen 
floodgates of her soul, how would not the rich 
fountains of geniality bave sprung forth and 
overflowed her being — the glaciers bave 
melted beneath the sunshine of a newer Kfe. 

But, on the contrary, this man, with bis 
worldly maxims and conventional ideas, was 
laying a fresh strata of frost over the already 
icebound surface. 

Granted that he spoke the truth — and who 
has not felt it to be so — was it well to 
proclaim it to her thus early ? 
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To teacli that beauty and love were mere 
marketable cómmodities, in too many cases 
sold to the highest bidder; that high 
resolves, generous sentiments, unselfish de- 
votedtiess, were, save in rare exceptions, but 
so many figures of speech, very pretty in 
novels, but utterly incompatible with 
everyday existence. 

Looking back at Ufe is a very different 
thing to looking forward to it. 

In the one case, we are full of ardent 
hopes, and every vision of the future is 
tinged with a tender roseate bue. In the 
other, we behold how bitterly those hopes 
bave been disappointed, how the radiant 
summcr picture of our youth has faded into 
the dreary winter landscape of old age. Yet 
it is far better to let the young find out these 
things for themselves ; far better to let them 
see, as time roUs on, the golden castles of 
their early imagination melting one by one 
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into air, than to blight, in their very 
spring-time, the glowing aspirations which, 
like so many angel touches, cling rouud the 
soni ere its contact with the world. 

Suddenly Agatha raised her eyes to the 
face of her companion, while a deep blush 
again overspread her conntenance. 

" My consin, Lord TresilUan/' she said, he- 
sitatingly, " is he aware of this arrangement V 

" Perfectly so/' was the lawyer's reply. 

" And does he — will he '^ 

" Will he fulfil his engagement ? Certainly 
he will. Miss Grey. Permit me to ask what 
man in his senses would ever think of 
refusing ? '^ 

Agatha moved impatiently. 

" I do not mean," she said, haughtily, " is 
he wiUing to purchase this estate. I suppose 
every man wishes to better his condition, if 
he can ; and I have heard my Cousin Ernest's 
finances are not so great as he could desire ; 
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but I thought, perhaps, some previous at- 
tachment, some ** 

" Nothing of the sort, my dear girl, I cau 
assure you/' cried the lawyer, eagerly ; *' Lord 
Tresillian's heart is entirely free from any en- 
tanglement of the kind — this much I am em- 
powered to say ; his most ardent desire is to 
lay it at your feet/' 

"In other words, he is willing to marry 
auy woman whom he has never seen, and 
for whom he cannot care, provided she 
brings him an equivalent in the shape of a 
fortune." 

" You forget, Miss Grey," said Mr. Sharpem, 
quietly, " that a fortune wouid come to him 
in either case." 

" True," replied she, sadly. "I beg pardon, 
I had forgotten it. Have you seen Lord 
Tresillian lately ? '' after a pause. 

" Only yesterday. He called at my office, 
and desired me to say he should ask your 
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permission to cali upon you ; and, moreover, 
requested me to give you this/' 

And the lawyer placed in her hands an 
elaborately-finished miniature-case. It was a 
very handsome face that met Agatha's gazo 
when she touched the spring. A dark, 
resolute, aristocratic countenance, with bold 
black eyes, and a careless, happy smile round 
the full sensual lips. A face in which the 
fiercer passions evidently struggled for 
mastery with an indolent languid pride ; in 
which a gay, insouciant hearing covered a 
secret depth of thought. It met her glance 
fearlessly and proudly ; yet there was a 
troubled expression on Agatha's countenance 
as, after gazing at it for some time in silence, 
she shut it up with a sigh of pain. 

" I have never seen my cousin before," she 
said at last. " He went to college when I was 
quite a child, but rumours have reached me 
lately that have been anything to bis credit. 
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Do you mind telling me if they are 
correct/' 

Mr. Sharpein shuflHied about nervously. " I 
do net know/' he said, evasively, " what you 
may bave heard. " Lord Tresillian, like ali 
young men of bis age, bas been a wee bit 
wild and extravagant, but there is nothing 
radically wrong ; and after marriage," be said, 
smiling and rubbing bis bands, "I bave no 
doubt but you will find bim a model 
husband/' 

" Well/' said Agatba, " we will not discuss 
tbe subject any furtber to-night, Mr. Sharpem. 
You must be tired, and I require time to 
tbink. I will order Pbilipps to sbow you to 
your room. Good-nigbt/' sbe added, bolding 
out ber band. 

"Good-night, my dear young lady/' said 
tbe old lawyer, bowing and shaking ber 
band. " I shall see you in the morning, I 
suppose.^' 
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" Assiiredly so ; good-night again/' 

"Deuced extraordinary girl that," mut- 
tered the lawyer, when she had gone. 
" Wonder how she and Tresillian will hit it — 
for she'U have him, of course. Should like to 
see them a month after marriage." 

When Agatha reached her room, she dis- 
missed her maid, and, throwing herself into 
an arm-chair, opened the miniature again. • 

She gazed at it long and' earnestly, as 
though she would read every secret hidden 
behind the exquisite colouring, beneath the 
careless, gay exterior. She sat for hours, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, her fair 
face troubled with the anguish of her soni. 
Who is it that says cairn, quiet women 
cannot feel ; have they over beheld them in 
the solitude of their chamber, when they 
think no eye is upon them. Is the sea less 
deep when there is no foam upon the waters ? 

Hour after hour she sat there ; then she 
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flung the portrait from her in a passion of 
tears, and paced about her room till day- 
light. 

When the soft grey dawn stole in through 
the casement Windows, the weary little forni 
lay down on the rose-curtained bed, and the 
aching lids dropped over the swoUen eyes, 
while the birds sang her lullaby. 

.There were no traces, however, of any 
struggle when she entered the breakfast- 
room in the moming ; her face was as cairn 
and serene as ever ; and the charming toilet 
she had made rendered her absolutely be- 
witchiug. Mr. Sharpem gazed at her with 
undisguised admiration, and thought to him- 
self Lord Tresillian was to be envied, if he 
got both wife and inheritance. 

She avoided the subject of the evening's 
discussion during the meal, and chatted 
freely with the lawyer on indifiFerent subjects, 
quite fascinating the old man by her ready 
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Tvit and powers of repartee. Instead of an 
unfledged school-girl, he found lie had to 
encounter one who, on ordinary topics, was 
quite bis equal, and, as far as history was 
concerned, vastly his superior. 

After breakfast she referred to the object 
of his visit herself, and asked him how soon 
he was likely to see Lord TresiUian. 

" Possibly to-morrow," was the reply. ** I 
shall write to his lordship directly I reach 
town, and it is more than probable he may 
cali at my office to-morrow." 

** You will say to my cousin then, that I 
shall be in London early next month on a 
visit to my friend Lady Rossmore, when, if 
he will pay me a visit, I shall be happy to 
see him." 

" My dear young lady," cried the lawyer, 
jumping oflF bis chair in his excitement, 
" you bave made me so happy. You do not 
know how very much I bave felt the awk- 
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ward position in which I was placed/' and 
the old féllow actually panted for breath, for 
lawyer though he was, he had a very good 
heart, and was deeply interested in his fair 
young client. 

** I have not said yet/' said Agatha, smiling 
and blushing, *nhat I would marry my 
cousin ; there is a great deal to be settled 
before that. Lord Tresillian has not seen 
me yet, and perhaps he might alter his 
mind/' 

«He'd be a d— d fool if he does," 
muttered the lawyer under his breath. But he 
shook his head at her as he said gallantly, 
'* You know there*s no fear of that. Miss Grey. 
A lovely wife and thirty thousand a year 
are not to be picked up every day. / never 
had such a chance/^ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DAWNING OF LOVE. 

'* George, my dear ! " saicl Lady Digby, at 
breakfast, the moming after the arrivai of 
the two girls; "it^s the Charity Concert 
to-night at Ostanleigh, and we promised 
to go/' 

"The devil we did !'' exclaimed the General, 
putting down hls paper. " Another scherno 
for getting money out of our pockets ! Con- 
founded nuisance! What made us promise to 
go, my deal' ? '^ 

"Why, it^s for the County Hospital, you 
know, and as you are a governor we could 
not well refuse. Do you not recollect pro- 
mising to join in that concerted piece with 
Sir Humphrey de Lb,cj ? " 
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" So I did/' cried the General. " God bless 
my soul, I shall forget my own name next. 
They are always bringing one into some 
scrape or another, with their charity concerts 
and charity sermons; and I wonder how 
much of the money will go to the charity 
after passing through their handsl FU be 
bound most of it will stick to their 
fingers ! " 

Lady Digby looked excessively shocked, 
but she replied, languidly, « At aU events, the 
motivo is good, Sir George, and you know I 
don't like going anywhere without you. I can 
assure you, it's excessively fatiguing, sitting 
for three or four hours to bear a lot of bad 
songs badly sung; but J consider it's my 
duty, on occasions like these, to overcome my 
feehngs.'^ 

"Of course, I go with you, Emma,'' said 
her husband, penitently. " It's a great bore 
for both of US, but as we must, FU e'en go and 
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fish out my violoncello, and see the strings are 
ali right. The children go, of course ? " 

Francesca looked imploringly at her 
mother. 

" If mamma wishes i t/' she said ; " but it's 
so soon, I feel so tired/' 

"You can please yourself, darling," said 
her mother; "you need not accompany us 
unless you choose. It will only be a stupid 
affair, with third-rate performers; though 
there may be a few nice people there, too/' 

" Oh, thank you, dearest mamma/' returned 
Francesca, eagerly. "I really would prefer 
staying at home, if you do not mind/' 

" No, my child, do as you choose/' 

"But what says little Bab.,'' cried the 
General, " will she go or stay \ What would 
you like. Barbara ? " 

" Oh, if you please, uncle," cried Barbara, 
her eyes sparkling with renewed light, for 
she had looked woefuUy aghast when she 
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heard Francesca*s decided refusai. " If you 
please, uncle, I should so like to go ; that is, if 

Francesca " and she turned depre- 

catingly to her cousin. 

"Never mind me, darling," said her 
cousin; "I shall not be lonelj, for I shall look 
over the library whilst you are away, and 
find out the nicest books to read." 

" I have not been to a concert for years/' 
said Barbara, "never since I was ten years 
old, and then I remeraber I thought it was 
most beautiful." 

" Well, you will not be wonderfully struck 
with this/' replied her aunt ; '^ but we must 
think of something for you to wear; you say 
you have nothing but those whitc dresses." 

"No, aunt,'^ murmured Barbara, blushing 
(must I write it ?) with shame as she cast her 
eyes down on the despised dress. 

" And very pretty and becoming they are 
too,'' interrupted Sir George; "white and 
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blue sashes, very simple and ladylike ; much 
prettier than your crinoKnes and other in- 
delicate fooleries. I wish the woman was 
hanged who invented them/' 

" Well/' said Lady Digby, thoughtfuUy, " I 
suppose Tvhite is the fittest for a young girl 
to wear, so we must put up with that for 
want of a better, but I will teli Fiorine to look 
out a scarlet opera cloak, and some flowers 
for your hair, and '' 

" Now, my dear, don't be making a jack 
pudding of the girl ! '' exclaimed the General ; 
"she's very well as she is ; and mind you don't 
wear one of those odious crinolines. Barbara, 

or ni " 

*' Get out/' cried bis wife ; " what does an 
old man like you know about a woman's 
dress. Go and look after your horses and 
dogs, and leave me to manage the girls.'^ 

" And nice management it will be : you 
wiil make a couple of fools of them, and fili 

H 2 
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their heads with a parcel of trash." But the 
General thought otherwise, though he said it, 
for no one liked to see liis wife dressed well 
better than he did, and he was as proud of 
her beauty, and tasto, and elegant manners, 
as though he had been a young man of five- 
and-twenty ; yes, and far prouder, for it's ten 
chances to one that at five-and-twenty he 
would bave been thinking far more of bis own 
personal appearance than that of bis wife. 

" We must bave your hair dressed differ- 
ently, Barbara," said her aunt. "I never 
beheld such frights as you both look in those 
odious nets. What tasto, or rather want of 
tasto, the good religious possess." 

" I suppose the old nuns were jealous of 
your hair, Fanny,'' cried the General, laugh- 
ing. " I quite agree with your mother. Let 
it down, my child. I long to see the pretty 
curls again." 

Francesca, who would bave dressed in any 
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fashion to please ber father, simply removed 
the net that confined her tresses, allowing 
them to fall in golden luxuriance over ber 
shoulders. 

General Digby raised one long shining curi 
lovingly in bis band. "You shall always wear 
it so, Francesca," he said ; " you must never 
bidè this beautiful bair." 

The young girl blusbed. Always taugbt 
that vanity was a sin, sbe had never even 
thought about ber bair — not so. Barbara. 
Some of the convent girls had frequently 
praised the soft brown tresses that adorned 
ber head, and wbile ber uncle was speaking 
there flitted tbrougb ber busy little brain a 
dozen difiFerent ways of arranging it most 
becomingly. 

** vanity, thy name is woman ! " 

He was a wise man wbo first gave utter- 
ance to that thought. Of ali the legacies left 
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bj our dear mother. Ève, vanity has been the 
most enduring. I do not believe there is a 
woman living who does not imagine herself 
prettier than she reallj is. 

Only see how touchy they are about their 
personal attractions, how they quail and wince 
at Tvhat perhaps is simply truth. Accuse a 
woman of ill-temper, pride, meanness, or any 
other fault, however angry she may be with 
you timo will mollify her rage ; but teli her 
once she is plain-looking, and ten to one she 
never forgives you. 

As for ali the nonsenso that is written 
about " unconscious loveliness " and " beauty 
palpable to every eye save those of its 
possessor,*' don't believe a word. Depend 
upon it, the fair creature thinks herself far 
lovelier than even your gallantry would bave 
her beheve, and that charming air of sim- 
plicity which beconaes her so well has been 
practised beforehand in her glass. 
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Poor Barbara, she had begun al ready to 
doubt the taste of ber loved nuns in the 
selection of costume, and to long to change 
ber simple dress for more worldly attiro. 

Poor Barbara, and poor Mother Mary of 
the Cross ! Where were the admonitions 
now ? 

" Well, children, and how are you going to 
spend the day ì '* asked the General, after a 
pause; "are either of you in the humour for 
a stroll round the farm ? ^' 

"No, they are not," retorted bis wife; 
" they are coming into the drawing-room to 
bave a chat mtb me. I bave not seen our 
child for two years, and you wish to monopo- 
lise ber already. It will take us ali the 
morning to bave our talk out, and in the 
afternoon we mean to drive.'' 

" Very well, my dear," replied Sir George ; 
" if you are going to talk, you don't want me ; 
for I know by experience what women's 
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clatter is; so, after Fve got out my 
violoncello, FU ruu over the farm, and 
cut across the fields to Abbey Wood. I 
hear young L'Estrange returned home last 
week." 

Lady Digby elevated ber eyebrows. " You 
don't say so," she exclaimed. " Why, he's been 
such an unconscionable time away, I had 
almost forgotten bis existence. What can he 
bave been doing ali this while abroad ? '' 

" Sowing bis wild oats, I should say," said 
ber busband, quietly. 

" I thought he bad none to sow," laughed 
Lady Digby ; " from what I recoUect of bim, 
be was always remarkably steady ." 

"Too steady by far, my dear," returned 
the General ; "stili waters run deep ; but he's 
a dear good fellow, and I must run over and 
wisb bim welcome. There's more senso in 
bis little finger than in ali the noddles of 
tbose young puppies wbo bover round your 
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ladyship's carriage in the park. The only 
fault I have with him is his sticking so much 
to those confounded books; good-bye, my 
dears, and pleasant morning to ye." 

"Now, my darlings," said Lady Digby, 
when he was fairly out of hearing, " now I 
will lie on the sofà, in the pink drawing- 
room, and you shall come and sit beside me, 
and teli me ali about the convent, and the 
nuns, and how you liked it, and everything 
you think I should like to know ; Tm dying 
to bear it ali/' So saying, she led the way, 
and comfortably ensconced herself on the 
article of furniture aforesaid, wliile the two 
girls seated themselves, one at the head and 
the other at the foot, and talked, and talked, 
and answered questions, till the beli rang for 
lunch. 

After lunch they ali drove out to the 
old spots that had endeared themselves to 
the girls' memory in former holidays. Fran- 
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cesca and Barbara went into childish ecstasies 
over the beautiful country, the grand old 
park, and the dear familiar places, and 
promised themselves no end of enjoyment 
while they stayed at Ostanleigh. 

So the first day at Ostanleigh passed away 
merrily enough; and when, after an early 
dinner. Lady Digby and Barbara retired to 
dress for* the concert, Francesca put on her 
hat and shawl, and took a quiet stroll by her- 
self in the grounds. Bending over the beau- 
tiful flowers that adorned the parterres the 
girl's tears fell silently on their radiant buds, 
for somehow they seeraed to speak to her of 
her convent home, and in their mute appeal- 
ing whispered, "Dinna forget/' The sound 
of wheels disturbed her, and she had just 
timo to dry her eyes and hasten to the 
carriage in timo to wish her mother good- 
bye, and to mark the look of delight on Bar- 
bara's animated face. 
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She would not for the world bave betrayed 
to ber mother the fact that she had been 
weeping, and her smile was as sweet as ever, 
as she released herself from her father's 
embrace, and kissed ber band in a fond good- 
bye; then she went back into the Kbrary, 
and was soon absorbed in an examination of 
its contents. Volume after volume she puUed 
down, looked at, and then put back again; 
the little hands at times could scarcely hold 
the ponderous tomes that threatened to break 
the tiny wrists ; at last she bacarne tired of her 
labour, and, taking a hook with her, stepped 
out through the open window on to the 
lawn. 

The grass was soft and velvety to the 
tread, with a faint odour of new-mown bay; 
as it sloped gently down an embankraent, it 
afforded a cool and inviting seat, especially 
under the shadow of some tali chestnut trees. 
Francesca seated herself on the grassy 
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mound, and carelessly tossing down her little 
Straw hat, opened the volume she had brought 
with her. 

She stili wore the simple white dress her 
father admired so much, and her golden hair 
hung ali round her shoulders, shading the 
pure pale cheeks, but glinting like aniber 
in the rays of the setting sun. 

She was quickly absorbed in the contents 
of her hook. It was Longfellow's " Evange- 
line/' and the sad sweet poetry filled her soul 
with unutterable pleasure and delight, till she 
lost ali consciousness of aught beside. 

Hour after hour she sat there, drinking in 
sweet draughts of the delicious melody, till 
the shadows lengthened, and the evening dew 
began to glisten like beads upon the grass ; 
but the girl did not feel chilly, only the 
fading light obscured the print, which her 
humid eyes had already rendered indistinct. 

She Ict the hook rest on her knees, and 
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fell into a reverie, dreaming over again that 
wondrous story of a woman's love. 

"Do not sit so long upon the grass, you 
will catch cold/^ 

They were simple words, but the strange 
music of the tones in which they were uttered 
went straight to the heart of the excited girl. 
She looked up. 

Leaning against the open casement, and 
regarding her with a half-wondering, half- 
amused expression, stood a gentleman of 
some three-and-thirty years of age. His 
long fair hair fell back from a broad and 
classical forehead, his eyebrows, of a much 
darker hue than his hair, overhung bis eyes, 
giving a look of deep thought to his face ; 
and his mouth, small and aristocratic, slightly 
drooped at the corners, and was shaded by 
the softest and most delicate moustache in 
the world. But the eyes, no one could render 
the expression of his eyes, soft, brown, 
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velvety eyes, now flashing with a wondrous 
light, now sweet and tender as a woman's. 
He was very tali, but a slight stoop in his 
shoulders marred the otherwise perfect 
gracefulness of his figure. 

As he stood there in the waning evening 
light, he appeared to the unsophisticated 
convent girl as beautifiil as one of God's 
angels, or like one of the young heroes of 
antiquity that her fancy had pictured to 
herself. 

For a moment she gazed at him with 
surprise, then, blushing deeply, rose from her 
position on the grass, and would have re- 
tired, but he hastened forward, and said, 
" Pardon me, but I bave been watching you 
for some timo, and really feared the grass 
would do you harm ; see, there is a seat dose 

« 

by, do not run away, but let us enjoy this 
beautiful evening." 

There was such a power, such a magic in 
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his voice, that Francesca mechanically took 
the seat he pointed to, then suddenly recol- 
lecting the impropriety of speakiiig to a 
stranger, would again have attempted to 
leave, but he read in her face the thoughts 
that passed through her mind, and laiighingly 
intercepted her, saying, — 

"I beg pardon, I see I have not been 
introduced, and as there is no one bere 
I must do it for myself. I am Phihp 
L'Estrange, of whom you may have heard 
General Digby speak. And you? Titania, 
Queen of the Fairies r^ 

"No,'' said Francesca, simply, "I am 
Francesca Digby, General Digby's daughter." 

Mr. L'Estrange bowed deeply. 

"I was not aware," he said, "my old friend 
had a dàughter, stili less that you were ber/' 

" Then whom did you imagine I was ? " 

" I could not possibly teli," he replied ; 
"some young visitor at Ostanleigh, I sup- 
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posed, or/' a roguish expression in the brown 
eyes, "on^ of the fairies that are said to 
inhabit the park/' 

"No!'' said Francesca, laughing, and 
holding out ber band. "I am not afairy, but 
a tangible flesh and blood mortai like your- 
self ; very glad to make the acquaintance of 
any friend of papa's/' 

"The pleasure is mutuai/' said Mr. 
L'Estrange, bowing again over the little band 
he stili held within bis own. 

"My parents were speaking of you this 
morning, at breakfast/' she said. 

"They did me great honour," he replied; 
" I hope their opinion was favourable/' 

"Curiosity is a woman's failing/' quickly 
remarked Francesca; "you, surely, do not 
acknowledge being curious/' 

" AwfuUy ! I want you to teli me what 
you were thinking of when I disturbed you 
so unceremoniously/' 
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"First teli me how you managed to dis- 
turb me at ali?" asked Francesca, smiling. 
" How did you get into the library without 
my knowledge ? " 

" Through the keyhole, fair lady." 

Francesca glanced up at his tali athletic 
form, and shook her head. i 

"Well/* he continued, "I walked up 
through the park from Abbey Wood, expect- 
ing to bave a chat with my old friend after 
dinner, but Watts told me he was out; so, 
using a former privilege, I thought I would 
borrow a hook from the library, and was just 
making off with my prize, when I caught a 
glimpse of your form through the window, 
and you know the rest." 

"Ah, yes!" said Francesca, "papa has 
gone with mamma and Barbara to a charity 
concert at Ostanleigh/' 

"Barbara," he asked, "who's Barbara? 
another fairy ? " 

\0L. I. 1 
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" Not exactly ; Barbara ìs my cousin/' 

" And resembles you 1 " 

" No, Barbara is dark : dark hair and eyes. 
No, she is not at ali like me." 

Mr. L'Estrange looked as if he could easily 
believe that, but she did not see the expres- 
sion, and continued, — 

"She is a dear good girl; we bave been 
educated together at York Convent, and are 
friends as well as cousins.'^ 

" At York Convent ? " he repeated, with a 
slight accent of surprise ; " ah, I forgot Lady 
Digby is a Catholic.'^ 

"Yes, so are you,'^ replied Francesca, "are 
you not ?" 

" Ali the L'Estranges' are," he returned 
evasively; "it is our ancestral faith; but I 
was only thinking of your father's prejudices 
when I spoke. I recollect now seeing a little 
girl playing in the pleasaunce with her nurse, 
before I left England ten years ago, and 
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hearing she was going to a convent. It must 
bave been you l '^ 

" Yes, it was/' replied Francesca ; " Bar- 
bara and I went together ten years ago/' 

*' What book is that you are reading ì " he 
inquired, taking the volume from ber band 

* 

as he spoke ; " Longfellow ? Ah ! Browning 
is my favourite poet : Robert Browning. There 
is far more depth of thought in him, than in 
either Longfellow or Tennyson. Have you 
read him ? No ! Then you have an immense 
pleasure yet to come. But how thoughtless 
I am," he continued, springing up, " you are 
sitting ali this timo without your shawl ; allow 
me to fé teli it/' and he rushed into the library, 
from whence he quickly emerged with 
Francesca's black lace shawl in bis band. 

" I saw this lying there when I first came 
in/' he said, "and I suspect it is yours. 
Allow me to place it on your shoulders. 
There ! " as he arranged a fold on the golden 

I 2 
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head, and drew it gently round the fresh fair 
face. " There ! that is the mantilla fashion ; 
I have placed many a one for the gentle 
Spanish dames." 

The heart of the young convent-girl beat 
fast as Mr. L'Estrange carefully drew the lace 
around her shoulders, and then seated himself 
at her feet, the great brown eyes looking 
laughingly into hers. Taught, as she had 
been at the convent, to regard a man with a 
species of horror, as though he were some 
dreadful being that, Hke the ogre in the fairy 
tale, would inevitably eat her up, should she 
happen to come across him — never seeing, 
except at a distance, any man save the old 
priest who oflSciated, and the convent gar- 
dener — this stranger, with his free, courteous 
hearing, his handsome face, and the conscious 
air of superiority that characterized his every 
moveraent, filled her with new and inde- 
scribable sensations. 
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Thougli in ber sweet maiJenly modesty she 
felt half afraid of being alone with him, there 
was such a power of fascination in bis glance, 
sucb a world of command in tbe tones of bis 
voice, tbat riyetted ber to tbe spot ; wbile bis 
deep respectful bearing, and tbe knowledge 
tbat be was a favourite friend of ber parents, 
overcame ber scruples, and sbe yielded to tbe 
speli of tbe moment, and lingered on, fearful to 
break tbe cbarm be bad already cast over ber. 

" Yes,^' be resumed, laugbing, " I bave 
placed many a mantilla for tbe dark-eyed 
beauties of Spain ; I bave fastened many a 
buskin for tbe Indian maiden in tbe back- 
woods of America ; and I bave arranged tbe 
yasbmac over tbe fair features of tbe Turkisb 
girls. I bave been ali over tbe world, fair 
lady ; I bave seen ali tbere is to be seen ; 
and bave now returned to my nest at tbirty- 
tbree — ennuyé — tired of ali tbings." 

Francesca looked wonderingly at him. 
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Tired of life at thirty-three ! weary of ali 
things ! She would bave ìmagined life was 
but opening for him. 

" You are astonished at what I say, Miss 
Digby. It is trae, nevertbeless ; tbere is 
sucb a thing as heart-heaviness even at 
thirty-three. May you never know it." He 
laughed while he said it, though bis tones 
were serious. 

'^Perbaps/' said Francesca, hesitatingly, 
"perbaps you bave bad some great sorrow, 
and then ^^ 

" No/' be replied, " excepting the deatb of 
my motber, wbo died wben I was quite 
young, I bave been tolerably free from tbe 
common griefs of bumanity. My fatber I 
never knew, be died wben I was an infant in 
arms. Little fairy," be added, "canyounot 
understand tbere is sucb a tbing as being 
•weary of trying to solve tbe great problem of 
life, witbout over arriving at a definite con- 
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clusion ? of being sick of the bollo wness and 
insinceri ty of one's fellow creatures ? " 

" Yes/' replied Francesca, " I bave read in 
spiritual books of tbe wickedness and vanity 
of tbe world ; it was tbe contemplation of 
sucb tbings tbat made men saints ; but as for 
tbe problem of life, I do not see bow tbat is 
to be solved, except in deatb/' 

Tbe amused look carne into bis soft brown 
eyes, but be only said, " Life is full of promise 
for you, Miss Digby. How are you going to 
spend it ? Not sbut up in tbis old castle ì '^ 

" I sball be very sorry to leave Ostanleigb/^ 
said Francesca, " but I believe we are to go 
to tbe sea-side soon ; and in tbe spring we 
go to London, for Barbara and I are to be 
presented/* 

" How do you like tbe idea ? '* 

"Not at ali. I am not like you, sick of 
the world, but I confess to being afraid 
of it/' 
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" You have no reason/' 

" That is more than you can vouch for/' 
said she, seriously. 

" Well, teli me how long have you been at 
York ? " 

** Ten years." 

" Ten years ! Poor child, what a timo ! *' 

" I was very happy there," she said, pen- 
sively. ** I much question if over I shall be 
so happy again/* 

" I trust so/' replied he, earnestly ; " I 
should be sorry to think otherwise." 

" Were you ever in York, Mr. L'Estrange 1 " 

" Only once, and that simply passing 
through when on a walking tour to Scotland 
with a college friend of mine. The place had 
but little attractions for me then, though had 
I knoTvn you were there it would have been 
different/' 

*' No doubt," responded Francesca, laugh- 
ing at the implied compliment. " But York 
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is considered a fine old city, and the ruins 
are very attractive." 

" Possibly ; but I am tired of ruins, they 
are ali more or less the same in their 
outward bearings. Will you pardon me if 
I confess to liking something newer and 
fresher 1 '' 

" Chacun à son gout ! For my part I have 
a penchant that way. Old ruins, old pic- 
tures, and old books, are my peculiar 
attraits/' 

" Egad ! " he exclaimed ; '' to the two 
latter I must plead guilty myself. Come 
down and see the library at the Abbey ; 
there are piles and piles of ancient manu- 
scripts and dusty tomes to search amongst.'* 

" How charming ! Are you fond of read- 
ing, Mr. L'Estrange 1 " 

" A great deal too fond," he repKed. " I 
sit poring over the musty old volumes fre- 
quently till day break. They possess a charm 
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for me that nothing else does, and 1 am never 

weary of theìr sweet companionship. It were 

better if I were." 

"What a strange thing for him to say/* 
thought Francesca. " Too fond of read- 

ing. 

To her, whose whole soul was craving for 
the delicious food, who could be too fond of 
reading 1 and how could it be better for him 
not to read ? That he referred to light works 
she did not for a moment suppose, for the 
very idea of novels and he being classed 
together seemed preposterous. But history, 
Science, foreign literature, what more delight- 
ful or profitable than theìr study ? 

Mr. L^Estrange was scanning her counte- 
nance with a curious look. " You think me 
a strange being, Miss Digby,'^ said he, 
" anything but satisfactory.*' 

"Well, certainly," she replied, smiling, 
"you do not impress me with very brilliant 
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prospects for the future. At thirty-three 
you confess to being weary of your existence, 
and if this " (pointing to '' Evangeline ") " is a 
true picture of a woraan's life, it were almost 
better never to bave been born." 

" Do ypu really think so ? " be asked, fixing 
on ber a penetrating glance ; " was that the 
subject of your meditations wben I disturbed 
you ? '' 

Francesca blushed, and besitated a 
moment ; then, raising ber beautiful eyes to 
bis, replied, "No, Mr. L'Estrange, to doubt 
the wisdom of our existence, would be to 
doubt the love of our Creator : I was merely 
thinking of the foUy of attaching oneself too 
strongly to any thing created ; as, even suppo- 
sing it did not bring us sufiering, it could not 
last for ever.^' 

Mr. L'Estrange made a slight gesture of 
impatience, but be laughed and said, " So the 
fairy is a Uve fairy after ali. I bave often 
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heard the little people are noted for their 
wisdom, but I never carne across one before/' 

Francesca looked at liim reproachfully. 
"Now you are laughing at me," she said, 
"that is ungenerous. You induce me to 
givo an opinion, and then smile at my foolish 
replies ; I will not talk to you any more." 

" Why, it's a touchy fairy, too," he cried, 
" quite a veritable human fairy.'' 

Francesca turned poutingly away. Why 
did he ask her questions, if he meant to 
laugh at her ? What right had he to sit 
questioning there, with sudi a commanding 
manner of bis own ? How could he expect a 
convent girl to answer bis inquiries? How 
could ^^be cope witb bis master mind? She 
was angry with berself for listening to bim 
so long, and she felt annoyed at the thought 
that he was quizzing. She rose from ber seat, 
and Philip rose also ; he read ber thoughts in 
ber averted face, and said earnestly, — 
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" Now, you are offended with me, Miss 
Digby, for my foolish pleasantry, but I trust 
not seriously. I should be sorry to think 
such was to be the finale of our pleasant 
evening. Won't you forgive me ? ^' 

Could she withstand the sweetness of that 
thrilling voice 1 Others, more used than she 
to the ways of the tempter, had succumbed 
beneath its fascinations. She turned and 
said, half laughing, half tearfully, " Why did 
you laugh at me 1 ^' 

** It was not at you/' he replied, "but simply 
at the associations j^our words called forth. 
Don't think me so rude and ungentlemanly." 

And so she sat down agaiu beneath the 
chestnut trees, with the soft shadpws ali 
around them, drinking in the dangerous 
draught of pleasure. The longer she lis- 
tened, the more charmed was she with his 
conversation. Now he related stories of 
India, of adventures in the burning deserts of 
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Africa. Then he would thrill her with tales 
of the perilous escapes he had had, both by land 
and sea, and she would gazo on him with 
wonder and surprise, that mortai man should 
bave achieved such marvels. She forgot ber 
sbyness, ber scruples, ber reserve, and 
questioned him as though they had been ac- 
quainted for years : while he, in bis turn, led 
ber on from one subject to another, pausing 
every now and then to listen to ber remarks. 
Frequently he smiled, as the enthusiastic girl 
broke out into some animated speech of ber 
own. How different from the young ladies 
he had generally met with in society, whose 
ideas seldom ranged beyond the last new 
nove], or the most récherché bonnet from 
Paris. Or, if by chance he met with a 
woman who rated herself above such vanities, 
she was generally so dolefully blue, that he 
considered it a relief, rather than otherwise, to 
escape from her tender mercies. 
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At last the deepening shadows recalled 
him to a sense of his position. He rose 
quickly, " Good-night, Miss Digby/' he said ; 
" I must apologise for having kept you out so 
late, but it has been a pleasant evening, and 
believe me vrhen I thank you most earaestly 
for the honour of your company. Now go 
in/' he continued, leading her to the window, 
** it is too late for you to be out ; I am to 
blame. Mj compliments to your parents ; 
I shall hope to renew our acquaintance soon.'' 
He bowed to her with ali the reverence due 
to a princess, and walked quickly through the 
pleasaunce into the park. When he reached 
the little gate that divided the grounds, he 
turned for a moment and waved his hat, then 
struck out into a road through the trees. 

Francesca watched till, in the dim light, she 
could see no longer the tali graceful figure 
with the broad Spanish cloak flying behind 
him. As he had come upon her suddenly, 
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so he appeared to fade away in obscurity, and 
it ali seemed so like a dream she could 
scarcely believe it otherwise. But it was not 
so, the last tones of his voice were vibrating 
in her ears, the last look of those saucy 
brown eyes, half admiring, half amused, were 
burning intò her soul, and she knew that the 
dream was a reality, and that unconsciously 
a change had come over her. 

Weary of life ! Why, for her, life seemed 
only just to bave dawned. Never again 
could the bygone years present the same 
aspect they had dono before. Never again 
could the future bear the same meaning it 
had dono in her convent home. Through 
the well-springs of her being there was 
flowing a new tide ; new thoughts, new sensa- 
tions, vague and undefìned, yet trembling 
wich a hidden sweetness, filled her heart. As, 
in the dreamy misty moonlight she stood, 
gazing, gazing on, earth had never seemed so 
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beautiful to her before. The trees looked 
brighter, fresher, gladder, in the soft radiance 
that shimmered down upon their leaves. 
The sky looked purer, holier, fairer, seen 
through the atmosphere of her new-born life. 
The very air she breathed seemed lighter 
and more free, laden with the odour of a 
thousand flowers. 

Have vfQ not ali stood so at some period 
in our lives ; stood while the scales, that had 
hitherto obscured our light, fell off one by 
one, and we have put up our liands trem- 
blingly and fearfuUy, as though the golden 
streams that carne flowing in with such mag- 
nificent effulgence, would blind us even more 
than heretofore. 

Oh, pure and holy love ! coming down 
from God's right band, sweeping through the 
length and breadth of this fair land ! Oh, 
divine spark of the Deity, ineffable and 
incomprehensible, vivifying and hallowing 
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wheresoever thy spirit dwells! Alas and 
alas ! that thy beauty shouldst ever be sullied I 
That the trail of the serpent should come 
where the footsteps of angels bave trod ! 

Francesca bad not been long in bed, wheu 
the sound of carriage wheels announced the 
return of the party from the concert ; and 
"we must forgive ber if, after a few moments, 
when Barbara crept softly into the room, she 
kept her eyes closed in the vain hope ber 
cousin would fancy she was asleep. She 
wanted so to think ! She could not bear to 
break, even for an instant, the chain of recol- 
lection she bad woven for herself, and she 
■was in no humour to listen to the noisy 
prattle of Barbara. 

But Barbara was determined to make the 
attempt, whatever might be the issue ; so she 
stole one arm round her cousin's neck, and — 
"Francesca! Francesca 1'' she cried, "are 
you asleep? JDo wake up one moment. Ihave 
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such a deal to teli you. I sliould not bave 
disturbed you, but Fiorine told me sbe bad 
only just left tbe room, and " 

Francesca opened ber eyes witb a smile. 
" Well, Barbara, wbat is it 1 " 

*' Ob, sucb a deligbtful concert, Francesca ; 
I do so wìsh you bad been tbere ; sucb lots of 
county people, and sucb nice singing, and 
one man from London sang sucb funny buffo 
jsongs, I did notbing bui laugb. And tben 
tbere was an amateur performance ; and 
Uncle George played tbe violoncello, and ali 
tbe people applauded, but Aunt and I 
laugbed at tbe grimaces be made. Ob, 
Francesca, I do wisb you bad gene ! " 

«It must bave been very anjiusing," said 
Francesca. 

"Yes, darling; and wben we came out, 
sucb a many gentlemen flocked round us, 
and would band us into tbe carriage ; and I 
board some of tbem ask Aunt wbo I wàs> 
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and some took me for you. And oh, 
Francesca^ there was such a funny old man 
stared at me ali the evening ; quite rudely, 
you know ; and I let him see I thought so, 
for I dropped my bouquet coming out of the 
concert-room, and he pìcked it up, and 
brought it me back ; and I gave him such a 
look 1 just hke thìs — '* and the merry girl 
puUed her face into the requisite expression 
of hauteur, that she had thought fit to inflict 
on the individuai in question. 

"That "was very ungracious of you. 
Barbara/' said Francesca, laughing ; " he will 
not be likely to look at you again/' 

" Oh, I don't know that,'' cried Barbara, 
tossing her head. "I find my Uncle 
knows him, and he is some immensely rich 
old fogy in the neighbourhood, who thinks bis 
riches are suflBcient atonement for bis eccen- 
tricities. But he will not look again in the 
aame way." 
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" It is to be hoped not," said ber cousin, 
gravely; "take care, Barbara mia, I fear 
ali your good resolutions are fleeting fast 
away." 

"Wbat nonsense, Francesca,'^ replied Bar- 
bara, flushing ; " whatever can my going to a 
concert bave to do with my resolutions ? 
There's no harm in innocent amusement/' 

"I am not blaming you, darling; only 
"warning you.'* She looked so pretty in ber 
scarlet opera cloak, ber crimson cbeeks, 
and ber eyes sparkling witb excitement, 
ber cousin did not wonder at tbe sensation 
slie bad created. 
"And wbat bave you been doing, Francesca 1 " 

It was Francesca's turn to blusb now, as 
sbe answered, " I ? ob, I bave been reading, 
part of the timo, * Evangeline ^ *' 

"Well," cried Barbara, "it would bave 
been mucb more sensible, if you bad gene 
with US, instead of poring over that stupid 
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^ Evangelìne/ who spends ali ber Ufo in 
racmg after a man, and then does not get him 
after alL I wonld let him run after me/' 

Francesca paused. Should she teli her 
cousin about ber meeting witb Pbilip 
KEstrangel Sometbing made ber feel as 
tbougb sbe wonld wìsb to bidè it in ber own 
beart, but sbe knew Barbara must bear of it ; 
so sbe said, as calmly as sbe could, *' I bave 
bad a visitor, too. Barbara. Mr. L'Estrange 
bas been bere/' 

Barbara's dark eyes dilated witb astonisb- 
ment, " Yen don't say so ! Oh, what is he 
like 1 But I know before you teli me : pale 
and melancholy-looking, with dark bair and 
eyes, and a consumptive cougb." 

Francesca could not belp srailing as her 
fancy conjured up the very different imago 
of Pbilip L'Estrange. 

"No, you are wrong,^' she said, "He is 
fair and tali, and not at ali consumptive/' 
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Barbara's countenance fell. " Oh, then, X 
shan't like him at ali/' she said ; "I hate fair 
men. The gardener at the convent was fair ; 
and ugly he was, too, Don't you remember 
himl" 

"Mr. L'Estrange would not feel com- 
plimented by the comparison,'' smiled 
Francesca ; " I can assure you he does not in 
the least resemble our old gardener/' 

" Well, I suppose he will find bis way bere 
again, and then I shall judge for myself. 
But what did he say to you ? what style of 
conversation has he ? and oh, Francesca, how 
long did he stay ?" 

" Really, Barbara, I cannot answer ali your 
questions in a breath. He was very agreeable 
and nice to talk to ; but do you go to bed, 
there's a dear; there's one o'clock striking, 
and Vm so sleepy/' 

Barbara saw it was useless attempting to 
make ber cousin talk any more ; for 
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Francesca Tvas determined not to answer 
questions. So she kissed her, and, taking up 
ber candle^ went reluctantly into ber owu 
room ; where l'm afraid she spent a much 
longer time in front of her mirror than ever 
she had done before, wondering how she 
looked in this and that position at the 
assembly rooms, and if ali concerts were as 
nice as that. 

But Francesca was now thoroughly aroused, 
and she found it more difficult than ever to 
obtain the repose she really needed; ber 
busy thoughts would not allow her to sleep, 
and the beat of the room was fearfully op- 
pressive ; so she rose and flung open the 
"window that the cool night air might enter. 

The soft breezes, laden with the perfiime 
of syringas and roses, fanned her feverish 
cheeks and soothed ber troubled mind, and 
long after the bousehold had retired to rest, 
and the stillness of night lay upon Ostan- 
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leigh, when the clear moonbeams rested on 
the trees and crept hke a white silent ghost 
along the dim arcades, there knelt the mo- 
tionless form of that young convent child in 
her spotless robes, her golden tresses floating 
far below her waist, her small fair hands 
folded in prayer, and her beautiful face up- 
lifted to the cairn pure héaven above. 




CHAPTBR VI. 



PHILIP l'eSTRANGE. 



Mk. L'Bstrangb wandered on, in the stili 
gloaming of the summer night, through the 
dim glades and arching bowers of Ostanleigh, 
till he reached the confines of the park. 
Here a camage-road skirted the demesne, 
and, Crossing it, he sprang over a rustie stile 
in the opposite hedge, and struck out into the 
open fields. The moon, which was at her 
full, shone brightly on the grass, over which 
was spread a filmy glistening veil of dew- 
drops, sparkling like millions of diamonds in 
the silvery rays ; while on high the stars, 
those beautiful expressions of God, spangled 
the firmament with their wondrous light. 

A narrowpathway, traversing three or four 
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fields, led to a wood, through which a road 
had been cut, and in the midst of which stood 
in silent grandeur the time-honoured resi- 
dence of the L'Estranges of Abbey Wood. 

Philip L'Estrange walked rapidly on for 
some timo, his long cloak brushing oflF the 
dew as he passed, and the tali grass yielding 
beneath his firm, nervous tread. A smile was 
on his lips, for he was thinking of his strange 
meeting with Francesca ; strange, because 
until that evening he had entirely forgotten 
ber existence. During his long absence abroad 
he heard but seldom of or from the Digbys. 
And now, the little girl that he distinctly 
remembered playing on the pleasaunce at 
Ostanleigh before he went away was trans- 
formed into a lovely young woma.n. What a 
change a few years had wrought in her. 
What had they dono for himself ? Always 
older looking than in reality, ten years had 
scarcely left any traces in his outward appear^ 
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ance. They had added, perhaps, a more 
decided stoop to bis shoulders, already bent 
with study ; a line or two more to bis broad 
and ampie forebead ; but tbat was ali. His 
chestnut bair bad not one tinge of grey ; bis 
soft brown eyes beamed as brigbtly as ever ; 
and bis step was as ligbt and bounding as 
tbat of a youtb of sixteen ; but bis beart — oh, 
if we could but look beneatb tbe surface and 
see bow tbat was aged — bow tbe rime of bear 
old age bad settled on it before its time, 
witbering up its best and brigbtest feelings 
witb its duUing bligbt. 

Mr. L'Estrange was blasé^ ennuyé^ tired 
of ali tbings. Tbere was not a cup of so- 
called pleasure tbat be bad not drained to 
tbe dregs. Tbere was not an enjoyment tbat 
be bad denied bimself ; not a gratification 
from wbicb be bad been debarred. Tbere 
was scarcely a country be bad not visited ; 
not a science or art but witb wbicb be was 
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more or less acquainted ; scarcely a language 
but "what he knew something about. And 
what had been the result of ali this vast 
amount of knowledge and learning 1 Nothing ! 

At thirty-three he stood on the confines of 
another existence, with a past behind him 
that was far from satisfactory, and a future 
that was a blank. 

When I speak of him as having drained 
the cup of pleasure to the very dregs, I do 
not refer to those baser passions which dis- 
graceanddestroymankind. Philip UEstrange 
was above these. In bis nobility of soul, bis 
innate delicacy and refinement of character, 
the gross sensuality, which ordinary men cali 
pleasure, simply disgusted him, and he took 
no part with the libertine, the gambler, or the 
rotié. Not, however, that he was immaculate ; 
the lovelight in the dark eyes of a young 
Greek girl could bave testified to the contrary, 
but she had left him for a richer lover ; and 
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Philip simply curled his lip in scom at 
woman's faithlessness, and forswore her love 
for evermore. 

Learning was his lady love, books his mis- 
tresses ; over books he pored, moming, neon, 
and night — from the deep thoughts of the 
old Greek and Roman philosophers to the 
subtle reasonings of the German schools — ^till 
they well nigh tumed his brain. Through 
the weary hours of the day, through the long, 
long "watches of the night, indefatigably he 
sat, study, study, studying, till he mastered 
the subject he had chosen. And what had 
his reading done for him — what had it taught 
him 1 It had made him, first a dreamer, then 
a doubter, then a confirmed sceptic! Yes, 
this man so gifted, so intelligent, so capable 
of high and glorious aspirations, doubted 
the existence of an all-powerful, all-seeing 
God. 

He conld look over the world — His most 
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beautiful creation ; he could behold the universe 
stretching in ali its magnificence before him ; 
he could note the times and the seasons, how 
they come and go ; how the great forest- 
trees and the simple mountain-flower had 
each their place in the stupendous whole ; and 
yet he refused to acknowledge it the work of 
the supreme and glorious Being, who, infinite 
and incomprehensible in Himself, guideth ali 
finite things with an ineffable tenderness and 
love. He could not deny the presence of 
some unseen, ruling power, some great first 
cause ; but that there was a God in the senso 
Christianity defines Him ; that there was 
another life, holier, purer than this — a life to 
which death was but the portai, an everlasting 
existence of unutterable bliss or never-ending 
woe — this bis reason and bis philosophy 
denied. The future, the Christian's future, 
was to him a' myth, more chastely beautiful 
than Mahomet^s paradise, but not a whit more 
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real, grander and purer than the ancient 
Greek Olympus — ^but not the less untrue. 

As he entered the wood there was a crack- 
ling noise amongst the trees, a rustUng of 
dry branches, and presently a large New- 
foundland dog leaped from out the gloom, 
and sprang, with a delighted bark, upon his 
master. 

" Down, Jack ; down, good dog," he cried. 
** What, hast thou been watching bere for me 
ali this while? Well, it is pleasant to find 
somebody cares for one, if it is only a 
dog." 

He half sighed as he thus apostrophised the 
animai, stooping down and patting the shaggy 
back ; the largo, loving brown eyes looked up 
into his, and a cold wet nose was thrust into 
his band ; then, at his master's word, the dog 
bounded forward, uttering short barks expres- 
fiive of his pleasure. A very Uttle time suf- 
ficed to bring them to an open space, where 
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shilling in the moonlight, stood the grey old 
abbey, the family seat of the L'Estranges 
of Abbey Wood. 

It was a strangely-fashioned building of 
the medisBval time ; a mingling of the Gothic 
and the Tudor, with heavy muUioned Windows, 
ornamented doorways, and quaintly-figured 
comices. There were two extensive wings, 
with lofty turrets at their angles, and a square 
battlemented tower over the principal arch- 
way, or entrance, in the centro. It had never 
really been an abbey, but had taken its name 
from a monastery of Cistercian monks who,, 
in the olden days, had settled in the neigb- 
bourhood. The lands belonging to it stretched 
for many a mile, and the view from the turret 
on a clear day was even more beautiful than 
that from Ostanleigh ; and now, as it lay in the 
dreamy, misty moonlight, the shifting lights 
and shadows flitting over the deep bay Win- 
dows, and flecking the gables and the sloping 
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buttresses, it presented a strangely weird and 
picturesque appearance. 

It seemed a great pity that ali this fine 
property should lie buried and neglected, its 
present possessor not caring to occupy more 
thau one or two of the rooms. The apart- 
ments had nearly ali of them been closed 
siQce the death of old Reginald L'Estrange, 
Philip's father, and only a few of the more 
cheerful looking had been prepared for him 
on bis return from the Continent. Dreadfìil 
were the moans the old housekeeper made 
over it. "There never had been such a 
thing known/' she said, '^ as of a L'Estrange 
remaining single till thirty years of age. 
"They weré ali remarkable for their early 
marriages. The old squire brought home 
bis bride when he was only twenty ; and Per- 
cival UEstrange, bis uncle, was married even 
earlier than that ; but it seemed to ber that 
ber young master thought too much of bis 
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books to ever care for a wife, though how that 
rubbish could comfort him, when he got old 
and needed a companion, she could never see; 
but it was a grievous sin and a stame to bave 
ali those beautiful rooms shut up, and the 
blessed light of day never let into them, 
except such times as they had to be cleaned." 
But ber remonstrances produced no eflfect on 
ber master, who lightly declared he " Didn't 
want a wife so long as he had ber to look 
after him ; and as for the rooms, why she 
surely would not bave him tum them into 
a set of chambers, for what else could a 
bachelor's apartments be like ?'* Great, there- 
fere, was the good woman's astonishment 
when, after she had brought in bis supper 
that night, he said, "Mrs. Dixon, I bave 
altered my mind about society. I am think- 
ing of following your advice a little — ^in 
moderation, you understand. You will be 
kind enough to order the rooms to be opened 
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and carefully dusted, as it is very probable 
I may bave visitors soon." 

She repeated the conversation in the ser- 
vants' hall, but she was never more mistaken 
than when she declared confidingly to the 
butler, that their master was going to fili the 
house with company; Philip having no one 
in bis mind but the young girl to whom he 
had promised to show the curiosities and 
antiquities of the place. 

As he sat in the library that evening, bis 
beloved books around bim, the soft light of 
the lamp revealing the vellum-bound folios 
and odd illuminated pages, try as hard as he 
pleased to read, the incidents of the past few 
bours would distract bis imagination, spite of 
bis every effort to dispel them. In vain he 
tried to bury himself in the abstruse specula- 
tions of Descartes and Kant ; in vain he tried 
to carry out the subtle reasonings of Auguste 
Compte ; the figure of that young girl in ber 
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pure white robe, ber earnest eyes and golden 
hair, rose like a phantom before him. He sat 
down in a Gothic cbair on one side of the 
fireplace, and bis fancy beheld ber sitting 
on tbe rustie seat at Ostanleigb, "witb tbose 
wonderful boly eyes, as they were lifted to 
bis face in ber innocent perplexity. How 
could be study ? Twenty times be caugbt 
bimself living over and over again tbeir 
meeting, and tbe conversation afterwards. 
Twenty times be caugbt bimself wonder- 
ing wbat sbe tbougbt about tbe matter. 
Never bad be come across sucb a cbaracter 
before — so simple, so cbildlike, yet so fuU of 
grace and earnest aspiration. Wbat a mind 
bers would become in tbe fiiture if only pro- 
perly developed. How glorious tbe intellect 
of wbicb only tbe germ was at present 
revealed. How ber soul would expand 
under tbe tuition and ligbt tbat pbilosopby 
could tbrow upon it. Wbat brilliant flasbes 
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of intelligence wouid emanate from so 
much 

Bah ! She was only a woman. But had 
not women in ali ages been disciples of the 
truth. Might she not prove another Hypatia, 
an Helena Piscopia, a second Heloise. And 
he — might not his he the voice to teach her, 
the hand to guide her right. 

Pshaw! how foolish to givo way to such 
idle dreams. What was she to him but a 
pretty girl, a pleasant companion ; one who 
would soon find a husband suited to her 
tasto, and settle down into a sober English 
matron. Had he not met many such before ? 
Somehow he could not bring them to his 
recollection ; and he felt vexed and annoyed 
with himself for letting such a chit of a 
school-girl disturb his meditations, and so he 
strove to shake off the remembrance, and 
sat through the long hours of the night 
poring over his musty volumes ; propounding 
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problems that could never be solved ; dream- 
ing dreams that could never be realised. 
And the solemn stàrs faded one by one out of 
the firmament, and the grey pencil streaks of 
moming glimmered on the distant hills, and 
stole in through the tops of the shutters, yet 
stili he sat, entranced, absorbed, till the house- 
keeper found him when she entered in the 
moming, fast asleep, his head upon bis hook, 
and the lamp stili flickering by his side. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DE PROFUNDIS. 



In one of the most densely populated parts 
of Brompton, where the squares lie thickest 
-and closest together, and the tali, ungainly 
houses obstruct every particle of view, there 
stands a small villa-residence, like an oasis in 
the desert, in the midst of a lovely garden, 
and surrounded by trees and shrubs. 

No one, as he wanders along the dreary 
stiff-looking streets, and gazes at the duU 
uninteresting residences, could iraagine the 
existence of such a gem amidst such rude 
setting; he might pass and repass in the 
Street wherein it is witholit even suspecting 
its whereabouts ; only the inmates know that 
at the end of a narrow passage there is a 
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small door set in a high wall, and which 
opens into this miniature earthly paradise. 

But there it is, a tiny palace of beauty; 
and as it is a dose warm evening, and the 
heat is nearly suffocating us, we will take the 
privilege.of authors and step within. Our 
first sensation is one of delicious languor, 
as we throw ourselves on the soft velvety 
grass, and rest our weary limbs under the 
shadow of the cool green trees by the side 
of a fairy-hke fountain, that ripples and 
tipples with murmuring music. We hke to 
feel the splashing of the cold water on our 
heated dusty brows ; we like to bathe our 
warm hands in the refreshing stream; we 
should Uke to fall asleep with the gentle 
breezes fanning our cheeks, and trembling 
amidst our hair ; but we bave not timo for 
this : we must be up and peep farther into 
this mysterious abode. 

Such wealth of beautiful flowers ! such 
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bowers of roses ! such green arcades ! and 
Énich a cottage ! — ali jasmines, honeysuckles, 
and traìling vines — with clouds upon clouds 
of transparent lace behind the open Windows. 

The owner of this lovely abode must be 
yery fond of animals : for no sooner bave we 
entered than five small dogs — ranging in 
size and species from the tiniest King Charles 
to the Pomeranian — scamper over the lawn 
to meet us, and bark out their salutation. 
Another and more formidable animai growk 
angrily at us from bis kennel, and tries to 
break bis chain. Lie down, Rover, — good 
dog ; — there are none but friends bere. We 
only want to perpetuate your memory in 
a hook. 

Two saucy poli parrots scream out to 
one another from their separate cages, as 
they dance in and out their golden rings ; 
while a magnificent white cockatoo is 
parading consequentially up and down the 
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lawn, or running over the beds after a tiny 
tortoiseshell kitten ; even round the porch 
over the door hang cages of feathered favour- 
ites, canaries, love birds, and Java sparrows. 
In some of the trees, too, cages are hanging, 
whose inmates sing their prison songs to 
their poorer yet freer brethren ; while near 
the fountain rests a tame old goat, blinking 
her lazy eyes, and nibbling the sweet herbage 
at her leisure. 

But Paradise was not complete till Ève 
carne to it ; and never painter or sculptor 
imagined a fairer or more divinely beautiful 
creature than the young girl, who, lounging 
indolently back in a garden settee, was 
playing with the silky curls of a favourite 
poodle. 

Her hair was of that rich golden auburn 
that so closely verges on red; her com- 
plexion white as driven snow ; the delicate 
pink of her check and bright vermilion lips 
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looked so very much like paint, that one 
would bave been afraid to touch them lest 
it might rub oflF ; wbile ber dark blue Irisb 
eyes, shaded by tbeir long black lasbes, looked 
liquid wells of love and ligbt. 

But the greatest charm about ber was the 
air of simplicity and innocence that pervaded 
ber face. It was the pure guileless face of 
a child in the perfect form and bust of a wo- 
man. Yet this girl, fair and innocent as she 
appeared, was one of eartb's fallen angels, and 
a woman's brightest crown was hers no more. 

Evidently ber sin sat very lightly on ber, 
for bursts of musical laughter rang out 
merrily in the air, as she watched the futile 
attempts of the poodle to catch the fiower 
she held above bis reach. After a while she 
wearied of this sport, and pushing bim away, 
took out a small jewelled watch and looked 
at the time, while a shadow of anger and 
annoyance clouded ber fair brow. Then she 
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fell to picking her bouquet to pieces, throwing 
the flowrets one by one into the fountain, 
watching them as they danced and dis- 
appeared in the miniature bubbling waves. 

Ever and anon her eyes wandered to the 
little green gate, as though she were expecting 
some one who was behind his time. Yet a 
full hour passed, and her visitor — whoever it 
was — came not, and she was about to retire 
indoors, when the gate was opened by some 
one possessing a latch key, and with a cry 
of delight, girl, poodles, and cockatoo flew 
across the lawn to welcome the new comer. 

A fine, tali, handsome man entered, and 
clasped her in his arms. 

" There ! don't stifle me, Kittums,^' he 
cried, releasing himself, after a pause, from 
her embrace. " Why, you're as bad as the 
animals ; they nearly worry me to death." 

" Oh, Harry, Tm so glad to see you ; it is 
so long since you bave been bere." 
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" So long, Nellie ? " he cried, laughing. 
" Why, it's only two days ago/* 

" Two days ago ! It's a whole week since 
you carne. Has the timo seemed so little to 
you ì '' and her eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke. 

"Don't be a fool, Nellie," cried the gentle- 
man, kissing her again. " We men have so 
many things to think of and occupy us that 
you know nothing about. There are our 
clubs, and our horses ; and then one fellow 
asks one to dme, and another wants you to 
spend a day with him at his country box. 
It's deuced hard to get away at all.'^ 

The girl made no reply, but as they 
neared the fountain she drew forward the 
chair for her lover to sit down upon, and 
then sitting on the grass at his feet, rested 
her round arms on his knees, and gazed 
lovingly up into his face. 

" Have you dined, Harry ì " 
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" Yes, Kittums." 

" Will you bave coffee or claret-cup ? '' 

" Claret-cup, darling, if you please. It is 
so confoundedly hot in town ; it's quite 
refreshing to get down bere. How cool and 
nice you are, Kittums/^ And he wiped his 
forehead with a perfumed white handkerchief. 

"Darling old pet," was the girUs only 
reply, as fondly kissing him again, she went 
into the house to fetch the cup he wanted. 

But the gentleman did not seem in the 
most amicable of moods, for no sooner did 
the folds of ber muslin dress disappear 
within the Windows, than he kicked into the 
air an unhappy Skye terrier, which had un- 
luckily ventured to clamber up his legs. 

" Confound the brute,'* he muttered, as it 
ran yelping to the otber side of the garden. 
"If it howls like that, Nellie will be out 
directly to see what's the row, and then I 
sball bave a storm of tears; but I expect 
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I shall bave them sooner or later. However 
shall I teli her ? It^s a deuced awkward 
business/* 

As he ended his soliloquy Nellie re- 
appeared, carrying the delicious beverage 
she had been preparing for him, and Harry 
— or as he was known to the fair occupant 
of the villa, Captain Henry Mortimer — took 
it from ber hands, and indulged in a deep 
draught of the cooling fluid. 

Evidently it had a satisfactory effect on 
him, for he drew the girl closer to bis side, 
and gazing lovingly and admiringly at her, 
said, — 

"You are looking very lovely to-night, 
Kittums." 

"Am I," she said, blushing and smiling. 
" l'm glad of it for your sake, darling/' 

" Yes, — that white dress and pale mauve 
ribbons suit you exactly ; you look best in 
that colour or in blue/' 
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Nellie looked delighted at his interest, and 
Captain Mortimer drew out his cigar case, 
and lighting up, puffed leisurely away for 
some moments in silence. 

At last he threw away the cigar he was 
smoking with an impatient gesture, took out 
another, hghted that, smoked a Uttle, then 
threw it away, and so on with three or 
four others. 

Nellie looked at him in surprise. 

" What's the matter, Harry ? '' 

" These cursed things won*t smoke," he said. 
" l'il blow the fellow up who sold me them/* 

" Let me get one for you, Harry," taking 
the case in her dainty fingers, and selecting 
one of the finest looking. " Here ! try that. 
I am suro that is a good one." He lighted 
the one she gave him, and kissed the httle 
fingers that held the fuzee. 

" My own pet. I wish you could always 
choose my cigars." 

roL. I. M 
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« Why, Harry ? '' 

" Bother ! " said Captain Mortimer. 

At which elegant exclamation Nellie 
looked up in wonderpient. 

** I teli you what it is, Kittums/* he said, 
dashing at it after a pause. "You would 
make your fortune if you went out more." 

The merry laughter rippled over. 

" How could I make a fortune ? *' she 
asked, " I can neither toil nor spin ; beside, 
I don't want to make one ; l'm very happy 
here with you.^' 

"If you would only go out more in the 
parks," continued the honourable Captain, 
"ali the fellows in town would be raving; 
after you ; and then where should I be ? " 

'* How can you talk such nonsenso, Harry,*' 
she asked. "You know I care for nobody 
but you; and as for going out, you never 
liked me to do so before. I hate the park," 
she cried petulantly. "I don't want to go 
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there unless you are with me. What are you 
chaffing me like this for ? " 

Captain Henry Mortimer was evidently 
getting himself into a mess ; btit he had no 
idea of coming to the point just yet So he 
stroked down her glossy hair, as one would 
stroke down the back of a ruffled cat, and 
said soothingly, " Don't be cross, Kittums ; 
don^t be a spiteful, wicked old puss. IVe been 
a very good old man to you, bave I not ? " 

" Of course you have,^' said the girl, im- 
patiently, " Who said you hadn^t 1 What 
are you driving at now ? '' 

He took no notice of her question, but 
went on caressingly. 

" And Kittums has never wanted for any- 
thing, has she ? Kittums has had a nice 
house, and servants, and pets, and a carriage/' 

" Well ! " 

*' Well then, Kittums has nothing to blame 
her old man for, has she ? ^' 

M 2 
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" Blame yoUy Harry ? '^ and now she was 
on her knees by bis side, with the white 
arms round bis neck, " Blame you ? who 
aver thought of sucb a tbing 1 Ab, Harry, 
you are my very life. Wbat do I care for in 
tbe world but you ? Have I over reproacbed 
you for anytbing, darUng ? '' 

" No, you bave not, darling, '^ be cried ; 
"and tbere is notbing tbat you wisb for, is 
tbere ? '' 

Sbe laid ber bead on bis sboulder — tbe 
auburn tresses mingling witb bis sbining 
black curk; tbe perfume of ber bair fiUed 
bim witb strange sensations ; it was like tbe 
scent of a forgotten flower. He grew sad 
and balf regretful as be repeated bis question. 

*• Only one tbing, Harry." 

" And wbat is tbat, my dove ? '' 

She was silent for a timo, wbile tbe fitfu. 
blusbes swept over ber downcast face. 

"Harry,*' sbe said timidly, after a pause, 
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"when you brought me bere a year ago, 
you promised that before three months were 
over I sbould be j^our wife. When those 
were gone you said that family arrange- 
ments necessitated the postponement of our 
marriage. You know how utterly secluded 
I bave kept myself; — never stirring out 
except with you. Happy as I am in one 
sense, the knowledge that our love is not 
sanctified by the Church causes me many an 
aching hour ; but I know you would never 
deceive me. Harry, dearest, when will you 
fulfil your promise ? '' 

Captain Mortimer moved uneasily in his 
chair; he was brought to bay at last. He 
had as much idea of marrying Nellie as he 
had of uniting himself to an Ojibbeway 
squaw ; but had been putting her oflF and 
off till the timo had arrived when conceal- 
ment of his real intentions was impossible. 
He had been nerving himself ali day to teli 
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her this, and now she had opened the way 
herself. With a desperate effort he flung 
himself into the breach. Gently untwining 
her arms from his neck, he said, as calmly 
as he could, — 

"My dear girl, you have never seriously 
entertained the thought that I should marry 
you 

Nellie sprang to her feet. 

*^ What ! *' she gasped. 

Captain Mortimer felt very uncomfortable 
beneath her glance ; but he repeated, — 

"You never really expected I should 
marry you, did you, Nellie ? '' 

The girl's face was ashen white ; whiter 
far than her spotless robe. Twilight had 
given place to moonlight, and the bright rays 
carne shìmmering down through the trees, 
making her look ghastlier stili Her voice 
was husky too, as she answered slowly, — 

" I do not comprehend you/^ 
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Captain Mortimer flung the end of his 
cigar away, and loUing back in his chair with 
as much composure as he could assume, said,— • 

" Listen, Nellie. When a man takes a girl 
like yourself from the lower walks of life, and 
places her in a neat little estabUshment like 
this, it is generally supposed that the arrange- 
ment is to continue till one or other becomes 
tired, or something unforeseen occurs. A 
girl is a muff if she can't see that. As for 
marriage, it is totally out of the question. 
It would be productive of nothing but un- 
happiness. You would ne ver be received by 
my family, and would feel yourself utterly 
out of place amongst them ; and — don't 
look like that, Nellie, don't — Tm awfully 
sorry, my dear girl, but it cannot be helped, 
I do love you, Kittums, indeed I do." 

The girl made a supreme gesture of con- 
tempt ; — the utter heartlessness of the man was 
revealing itself to her in every word he spoke. 
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"Go on," she said, in a cairn unnatural 
yoice. 

" Well, you see, Nellie, this state of things 
could not last for ever ; it must come to an 
end some day. I thought I had better teli 
you, and — " 

She motioned him to cease. 

" Captain Mortimer/' she said, slowly and 
painfully, *'wlien you took me away from 
my humble home, I was as pure and as 
innocent as any of those amongst whom you 
now say I should be out of place. If I have 
fallen, whose has been the fault ? I trusted 
in your promises. I have waited and waited 
in the hope they would be folfilled. I have 
been faithful and true. God knows I have 
never loved any man but you. Why have 
you deceived me 1 " 

Captain Mortimer paced up and down 
underneath the trees. 

"Confound it/' he muttered to himself. 
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" I can't stand this cross questioning. Why 
don't she scream, or break somethÌDg, or 
throw somethìng at my head, like other 
women? If she would make a jolly good 
row now, I should know better what to do." 

He went up to her and tried to take hold 
of her band, but she pushed him indignantly 
away. 

" Don't touch me," she cried ; " no honest 
man can ever touch me now, and you shall 
never approach me in any other light. I will 
not be your mistress if I cannot be your 
wife. Keep off! I say — unless you would 
bave me kill you ! " 

She looked gloriously beautiful then ; her 
auburn tresses glinting in the moonlight ; 
ber proud supple form drawn to its fuUest 
height ; her dark eyes flashing with ber 
mighty indignation. 

If her betrayer could bave felt anything 
but the selfishness which was the inherent 
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part of bis nature, he must bave seen how 
paltry, poor, and pitiM he was beside that 
outraged, injured woman. But he only 
thought of ending the scene as soon as he 
could. 

"NeUie," he cried, "if you blame anything, 
you sbould blame my love for you." 

"Do not add insult to injury," sbe said 
haughtily. " Do not dignify by the name of 
love the degrading passion you bave dared 
to feel for me. Why did you not leave me 
in my cottage home ? I should bave married 
a man in my own station of life. I might 
bave been poor, but at least 1 sbould bave 
been pure." 

Again entreated Captain Mortimer, " Nellie ! 
I did love you. I swear I loved you ! " 

" Loved me ! loved me ! " 

The joined lips quivered ; there was a 
moment's besitation ; and then sbe was 
kneeling on the grass before bim, ber white 
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arms wound round his knees, and ber beau- 
tiful agonized face, streaming witb tears, 
turned up to bis. 

" Oh, Harry, say you do not mean it. Say 
you are only doing it to try me. It's ali 
a joke, love, is it not 1 My darling, you 
could not be so cruel. Wbat bas your 
Kittums in tbe world but you ? Ob, Harry, 
you will never leave me, will you, love ? '^ 

Captain Mortimer tried to raise ber from 
tbe ground. Bad as tbe man was, be really 
loved ber, and tbe sigbt of ber anguisb 
distressed bim far more tban ber passion 
bad dono. But sbe clung pertinaciously to 
bis knees, sobbing out, "Don't marry me, 
Harry, if you do not wisb ; I am your wife 
in tbe sigbt of Heaven, and tbe mere forms 
are of little moment to me. I was burt and 
disappointed at first, but I cannot bve witb- 
out you, darbng ; I want notbing in tbe 
world but you." 
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Even the seducer felt a pang of remorse 
as he bent down and kissed the poor pale 
face ; he had no alternative but to teli ber 
the truth. So he murmured, — 

" Kittums, Kittums, don't take on so, dear. 
You make me feel such a villain, darling. 
If I could alter it I gladly would ; but it is 
impossible, Nellie. We must part/^ 

" Why must we part, Harry ? '^ stili she 
pleaded. "If I consent to waive our mar- 
riage, what reason can there be to leave me ? 
If I- don^t care, surely you need not 
mind." 

Captain Mortimer uttered a smothered 
oath at bis unlucky fate, and at some un- 
known individuai, and continued, moodily, — 

" It is impossible, Nellie ; my cursed luck 
is against me. We must part, love ; for a 
timo at least." 

« But why, Harry ?— why ì '' 

" Because, Kittums," — and bis voice was 
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almost as husky as her own — " Because I am 
going to he married ! " 

There was a quick gasping sob, but the 
girl never spoke, — only laid her head against 
his knees. And he went on, — 

"I am obliged to inarry, Nellie. I have 
run through nearly ali my fortune. It is 
necessary I should make a good match to 
save myself from ruin. But IVe taken care 
of you, my darling. There's a thousand at 
my bankers, and this house and furniture is 
settled on you too. I will come and see you 
sometimes, darling, and — Good God ! Nellie ! 
what is the matter 1 '* 

She lay stili and motionless at his feet, 
the cold bright moonlight falling on her face, 
which was pallid and deathlike as that of a 
corpse. Nellie had fainted. 

" Confound it ! '' cried Captain Mortimer, 
* I never expected this. I thought she would 
have made a devil of a scene ; but I never 
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looked for her fainting. Poor child/' he 
added, dashing a little cold water in ber face, 
" it was very hard, no doubt ; but what is a 
fellow to do ? l'd rather bave her than that 
she cat Tm going to marry. Kittums, 

Kittums," he cried, kissing ber passionately, 
" look up, darling. Harry is bere/' 

But she never stirred. Under the moonht 
trees, in the holy summer night, the poor 
betrayed one lay in silent unconsciousness 
of either grief or Joy. And in the warm stili 
air there stole the soft sweet chimo of the 
distant Minster beli, telling bow timo was 
passing swiftly on, the Kyrie Eleison of 
another day. 

" What a faint she is in ! '* muttered 
Captain Mortimer. " I bad better carry her 
into tbe house, and get some of them to 
attend to her,^^ and, suiting the action to the 
word, he raised her in bis arms as easily as 
though she bad been a baby, and carrying 
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her in through the open window, laid her 
on a couch in the drawing room. 

" Here ! Joyce I " he cried, as, in answer 
to his summons, a respectable woman entered 
the room, and gazed with wondering eyes at 
the prostrate form. " Your mistress has 
been taken ili, and l'm obliged to run away, 
Get her to as soon as you can ; and— Joyce 
— teli her I will write to her soon. Poor 
child ; poor Nellie,'^ he murmured, as he left 
the house, " it is better thus ; — it would 
haye been worse had she recovered. Good 
Lord ! what a wretch she makes me 
feel ! " 

Yes, for the moment ; for the breaking of 
a trusting woman's heart was but a light 
matter to the gallant Captain. Nellie was 
not the first by many on his list ; but he 
cared for her best of ali. 

A few uncomfortable days and hours, and 
she would pass away from his existence. 
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never to be met with or thought of more, 
till the last great reckoning carne. 

Well ! such cases are very common ! But 
I wonder if men ever think of the other 
hearts they break ; of the women whom they 
dare not insult — ^who bave no redress ; who 
dare not complain — but whom they trifle 
with, and buoy up with fallacious hopes, and 
then leave them, like Nellie, to die in 
their despair when they wake in the bitter 
morning. 



CHAPTER Vili, 

THE GENBRAL's DAUGHTBR. 

Francesca and Barbara were up early the 
morning after the concert, and as soon as 
breakfast was over, they put on their hats 
and strolled out into the grounds. They 
were never weary of admiring the beautiful 
flowers, the rich parterres, as they gathered 
two lovely bouquets for Lady Digby's room. 
When they entered the breakfast room, 
laden with their treasures, and laughing 
merrily in the joyousness of their young 
hearts, the first object that presented itself to 
their view was Philip L'Estrange, who was 
leaning over Lady Digby's chair. With that 
graceful ease which characterised his every 
movement, he carne forward to greet them, 

VOL. I. N 
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shook hands kindly with Francesca, and 
bowed to Barbara in a manner and style 
that immensely struck that very impression- 
able damsel. Francesca could not suppress 
a blush of delight, as he insisted on relieving 
her of her flowery burden, a blush which 
was considerably heightened when her father 
exclaimed, — 

" Oh, oh, young lady ; so you carry on 
private flìrtations, I find, when I am away. 
Here was your mother and I lamenting over 
the fatigue that prevented you joining us 
last night, and ali the time you were having 
a nice little tète-à-tète of your own ; pretty 
behaviour that." 

"Miss Digby kindly took compassion on 
my distress,'' said Philip, in his grave, sweet 
tone, placing two chairs for her and Barbara. 
"I was in despair at ftnding you out, and 
begged permission to sit down and have a 
rest. I hope," added he, turning courteously 
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to Francesca, "you did not take cold from 
niy tliougbtlessness." 

" No, thank you," replied Francesca ; " I 
am used to being out in the garden at school, 
and after ali, it was not so very late/^ 

" It was a very pleasant lime to me,'^ 
rejoined Philip, laughing. " I can assure 
you. General, I did not envy you the con- 
cert." 

" I don't know who the devil would," cried 
the General, " if they had over been to one of 
these confounded nuisances before, especially 
if they had to scrape a fiddle the whole 
evening as I did." 

"Now, you know you liked it, George," 
said Lady Digby ; " you would bave been as 
touchy as two sticks, if you had not scraped 
your fiddle." 

"And you did it so beautifully, uncle,'' 
ventured Barbara. 

" There they go ! " exclaimed Sir George. 

K 2 
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" What can a poor fellow do when ali the 
women are against him ? They always huut 
in couples, and swear black's white, and 
white's no colour at ali. Don't you ever get 
married, my boy." 

"l'm not likely to do so at present/' said 
Philip, smUing. 

" You'll regret it, every hair of your head, 
if you do. You will never have a will of 
your own ; in fact, you won't know your 
own name sometimes. If you are as sensible 
a fellow as I givo you credit for, you'U take 
Punch's advice to young men about to get 
married." 

" And what is that, uncle ì " cried Barbara. 

" Don'tr 

At which speech they ali laughed heartily. 

Barbara sat with her dark eyes fixed on 
Mr. L'Estrange^s face. She could not recover 
from her first surprise at finding him so very 
unhke the convent gardener, and was greatly 
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astonished at the ease and fluency of his 
conversation. She could not help thinking 
that if ali men were like him the world would 
not be such a very hateful place after ali ; 
her general idea of the sterner sex being that 
they were a wild, outlandish kind of race who 
were incontinently possessed of an insane 
desire to do some dreadful harm to young 
maidens like herself. 

Only two days at home, and already her 
religious aspirations were looming very 
shadowy in the distance. 

" Well, Mr. L'Estrange," said Lady Digby, 
after a pause in the conversation ; " teli us 
what you bave been doing with yourself ali 
this time abroad/' 

" Where am I to begin, my dear madam ? " 
replied he, smiling. " To what particular 
part of my travels do you wish me to refer. 
l'm afraid if I were to attempt to go through 
the analysation of the whole, it would be 
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the work of days, and uttcrly destroy your 
patience." 

" And your good nature. Don't attempi it 
then. Only give us a general idea. One 
likes to know wliat one's friends have been 
doing, especially in foreign lands." 

" Let me see, then," said Mr. L'Estrange. 
"The first year I went to Egypt, where I 
joined an expedition up the Nile, and when 
I became fully tired of gazing at pyramids, 
bulnishes, and lotus flowers, I set off to India, 
and yisited Calcutta and Madras, besides 
exploring into the interior, staying some timo 
at Delhi, Agra, and Seringapatam. Prora 
India I went to China, and had a look at the 
famous Wall, ate birds' nests with chopsticks, 
and talked wisdom with the mandarins. From 
China I came back to Greece, ^vhere I spent 
two of the most delightful years of my life. 
From Greece I went to Spain, stopped at 
Madrid, Andalusia, and Malaga. From thence 
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I took a flight into Turkey, and on to St. 
Petersburg. Visited the Geysers and sulphur 
springs of Iceland, and was coming home to 
England, when the turn of a Straw sent me 
flying on to Rome, in which Eternai City I 
have stayed till my return." 

" And a precious stay youVe made of it," 
cried the General ; " something not far short 
of ten years. I dare say you're glad enough 
to get home again." 

"Possibly," said Mr. L'Estrange ; "to an 
Englishman there is no country like old 
England, and one naturally turns like a bird to 
its nest to the soil that gave one birth, but I 
do not regret the time I spent abroad. Ali 
the reading in the world would not teach me 
what I learned there." 

" Oh ! how mudi I should like to go to 
Rome," cried Francesca, enthusiastically. 

'* Of course you would, my dear, and to 
Spain, and the Otaheite Islands, and Van 
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Diemen's Land, and the Korth Pole, too, 
wouldn't you? I teli you what it is, 
L'Estrange ; don't you infect my women- 
kind with your travelling mania, or I shall 
be dragged oflF the devil knows where on 
some wild goose-chase or other/^ 

"Don't be so absurd, George," said his 
wife ; "you know very well my health unfits 
me for travelling, and I should be terrified 
to death in those outlandìsh places. The 
girls will bave to wait a while before they 
can go abroad/^ 

'* Oh ! mamma," said Francesca ; " you 
know I was only expressìng a desire. I had 
no idea of it e ver being fulfiUed, but,'' added 
she, laughing, " though papa has marked out 
so many places for me, I bave no wish to go 
further than to Rome.'* 

"To kiss the Pope's toe, I suppose/' 
growled the old General. 

Francesca coloured, but she, nevertheless. 
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said firmly, " Yes, papa, to kiss the Pope's 
toe. It would be an honour I Lave not dared 
to dream of to Idss the feet of the successor 
of St. Peter." 

" St. Peter fiddlesticks. Why, my toe would 
do just as well, Francesca/' 

Mr. L'Estrange looked at Francesca, and 
smiled that amused smile that had so vexed 
ber the night before. She cast on him a 
glance full of reproach, and he said, — 

" After ali, General, you must allow there 
is as much senso in Miss Digby wishing to 
show veneration to the head of ber religion, 
as there is in your kissing the band of Her 
Majesty at the levées." 

" I don't see that," cried the General. " The 
Queen's ray sovereìgn.^' 

" And the Pope's ours," exclaimed Barbara. 

"You be hanged, you little Papist. Vìi 
bave you taken to Rome, and put in the In- 
quisition if you don't mind '' — of which dread- 
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fui abodo tlia General had a wbolesome Pr< 
testant hatred. 

"Where would you ìike to go to, Mii 
Lee ? " questioned Philip, " if jou -were goin 
to travel ? " 

" To Rome, of course," she replied ; "bi 
I bave a great desire to see Paris. I shoul 
like to stop there on my ■way." 

" Tou would like Paris immensely," sai 
Philip. " It is so vastly improved under ti: 
present emperor, no one would know it to \ 
the Paris of twenty years ago ; while f( 
amusements and so forth, I don't believe 
has its equa! in the worid." 

" I liate Paris," cried the General, "becauf 
of that woman wlio invented crinolines." 

""What an absurd reason," said Lad 
Digby ; "you know, George, you liked Par 
Tery much." 

" Yoa dìd, my lady," said her husband 
" but I never had a bit of comfort in it m' 
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self. Give me a snug English dining-room 
•with Turkey carpets and seacoal fires, and 
you may take your hotels and table-d'hótes. 
I hate their messes with the crackjaw names, 
served up by a set of grinning devils like 
Cheshire cats." 

** Well," said Lady Digby, when the laugh 
this speech had occasioned was somewhat 
subsided, " we shall soon have to decide whero 
we mean to go this summer. August is 
nearly out, and it is very cold at the sea 
sometimes in September. Stili I do not see 
how we can go for another month. My 
engagements will detain me bere till then." 

"Tll go wherever you like, my dear/' 
replied ber complacent husband. 

" I really don'tknow where it will be," said 
Lady Digby. " We've been to e very water- 
ing place round the coast, and I hate going 
to the same old places again. Brighton Fra 
sick of. Hastings is too relaxing. The Isle 
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of Wight too hot. I don't know where 
to go." 

" Stop at home, then, my dear/' said Sir 
George. 

" Now, George, that is unkind. You know 
I must have change of air — the doctors have 
ali ordered it ; besides, you uéver, surely, 
would keep these two poor children shut 
up in this old wilderness — ^you have no 
feelings.'' 

The poor old General held up his hands in 
dismay. " There ! l'm always putting my 
foot in it/' he said. "Indeed, my love, I 
only said what I did for the best. You did 
not seem to like any place, so I thought I 
should oblige you by offering to stop at 
home." 

" I do not think. Lady Digby," now inter- 
posed Mr. L'Estrange, " you need be at much 
loss for a place to spend a couple of months. 
There are many lovely spots on the Welsh 
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coast that would suit you admirably, if you 
could travel so far." 

"It's not the trayelling I mind," said 
Lady Digby, "but the long distance from 
town. I should be afraid, in my delicate 
state of health, to be so far from my own 
doctor. No one else understands me." 

"Have you over been to Dover?" asked 
Philip. " I think you would find it a very 
pleasant place, and Dawson could easily run 
down to you there.^' 

" There are several of our fellows there,'^ 
cried the General, " and they say it's a regular 
dog-hole.*' 

"I knew you would bave something dis- 
agreeable to say, George," said bis wife, pet- 
tishly. " You might allow me to bave a say 
when Mr. L^strange has been kind enough 
to mention it. I thought it a very nice 
place when we passed through to France." 

" There she goes again," cried the General. 
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" My dear, I will go to the devil with you, if 
you like. AU I bargain for is a room to 
myself, and a place to put my traps. I 
couldn^t bave that at your vile French hotels/' 

" I do not think, Sir George/' said Philip, 
" that you will dislike Dover. It is, as you 
know, a great military station, and you will 
have plenty of society there." 

"Anything for a quiet life, my dear boy. 
ni go to Jericho to please my little woman, 
and she knows it, too. I suppose the girls 
have no objection.^' 

How could they object, shut up as they 
had been for so raany years within the con- 
vent vralls? The mere idea of seeing the 
sea — the great, grand, beautiful, mysterious 
sea — fiUed their girlish hearts with inexpres- 
sible delight. Neither Francesca or Barbara 
had been at the sea-side since they were 
children, and the notion they had formed 
of its grandeur and magnificence was in 
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proportion to its mystery. It is ever so. 
What we cannot bave, always appears to us 
more desirable tlian that we bave ; and tbe 
furtber tbe object is from our reacb, tbe 
more perseveringly we long for it. 

"Tbe only difficulty we bave now," said 
tbe General, after a wbile, wben tbe girls 
bad finisbed expressing tbeir deligbt, "tbe 
only difficulty we bave now is bow to amuse 
tbese cbildren wbilst we are bere.. l'm too 
old to go gallivanting about Uke a boy, and 
as for poor Emma, sbe's too delicate. My 
love, I tbink we must ask some one down to 
Ostanleigb for tbe montb.^^ 

'' If Miss Digby will allow me,'^ said Mr. 
L'Estrange, bowing, " I sball be most bappy 
to escort ber and ber cousin wberever tbey 
may please. My time is utterly at my own 
disposai, and I sball be so glad to be made 
use of in any way." 

" My dear boy, you are invaluable/' cried 
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the General, shaking his hands vehemently, 
•whìle Barbara smiled with delight, and 
Francesca felt her face crimson she knew not 
•why. " Really, L'Estrange, it's too good of 
you. I was on the horns of a dilemma, and 
knew no more what to do than the man in 
the moon. You have relieved my mind of an 
immense responsibility. You can take my 
place, and be a father to them both/' 

At which speech they ali laughed again. 
And Lady Digby could not forbear smiUng 
at the idea of this fine, tali, handsome 
man being a father to the two convent 
girls. 

" I only wish he were our brother," whis- 
pered Barbara to Francesca; while Philip, 
bowing courteously, said, "I shall be delighted. 
General, to do ali I can ; '' and Lady Digby 
replied gravely, " We will not givo you ali 
the responsibility, Mr. L'Estrange. I have a 
friend who will gladly come and chaperone 
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our two young maidens. I will write for 
her at once. 

And so a new life commenced for the two 
fair debutantes — a life, in which a man, 
handsome, talented, and possessed of mar- 
vellous powers of fascination, was to be their 
Constant companion, and for one, at least, to 
form its chief attraction. It was, perhaps, 
unwise of the General and Lady Digby to 
throw two unsophisticated girls so much in 
the society of a man of the world like Mr. 
L'Estrange ; but they trusted him implìcitly. 
The General looked upon him in the light of 
a son, and even had he given it a thought, 
would bave gladly bestowed the band of 
either bis daughter or bis niece on the owner 
of Abbey Wood. 

In due time Mrs. Woodstock arrivéd at 
Ostanleigh. She was the widow of an 
Indian officer, an inolBfensive, unpretending 
little woman, with plenty of heart but not 
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much head, who would sit for hours listening 
contentedly to the Generars stories, or Lady 
Digby's platitudes, without venturing to make 
a contradictory remark ; and she interfered 
as little in the amusements of Francesca 
and her cousin. So long as she saw they 
•were not in absolute mischief — as she termed 
it — she allowed them to do much as they 
liked, a privilege they exercised pretty freely. 
One of the first places they vìsited was 
the Abbey. Francesca and Barbara were so 
anxious to explore the treasures they fancied 
were concealed in that mysterious abode, 
they gave the General no rest till he took 
them to return Mr. L'Estrange's visits, Mrs. 
Woodstock being dispensed with on that 
occasion, and Lady Digby fancying herself 
too ili to venture out so far. It was very 
rarely her ladyship ever did go out, unless 
there was something she considered worth 
going for. 
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Mr. L'Estrange had timely notice of their 
coming, and received his fair guests on the 
steps of his ancient house with the courtly 
grace of a De Rohan. The glancing sun- 
light fall upon his tali, slight form, his fair 
hair, and aristocratic brow. When they saw 
him first he was leaning against the grey 
stono pillars that supported the porch ; the 
fine old building, half min as it was, looming 
in ali its dark magnificence behind, and the 
shadows from the trees falling straight and 
sharp athwart the sunhght on the gravelled 
path. He escorted them through the various 
apartments with quiet, graceful ease, pointing 
out the dijfferent objects of attraction in each, 
drawing their attention to old relics and 
curiosities, ali of which had some historical 
or other interest attached to them, ad- 
dressing his conversation by turns to Barbara 
and her cousin, and giving each an equal 
share in his attentions. 

2 
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The General, who, in former days, had 
been familiar with every nook and corner of 
the Abbey, got tired after going up one 
flight of stairs, and found his way down again, 
and out on to the lawn, where, under the 
shade of a cedar tree, he managed to empty 
the best part of a bottle of Chambertin, 
which the housekeeper produced for his 
especial delectation, and, resting his legs on 
the garden-seat, went comfortably to sleep 
till his charges had finished their rounds. 

The girls were enraptured with every- 
thing they saw. The quaint, old-fashioned 
rooms, the antique furniture, the turrets and 
towers, the armoury, the chapel, the ancient 
corners and hiding-places, ehcited innu- 
merable expressions of delight from them ; 
while for each and ali their owner had some 
amusing history or legend to relate.. In 
this a queen had been entertained. In that 
a council of war had been held. This had 
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been the banqueting hall in the days of 
the Merry Monarch. Behind that panelling 
priests had been concealed when the penai 
laws were in force. Never was there a place 
so full of mysteries and traditions. 

" Oh, Mr. L'Estrange ! '' exclaimed Fran- 
cesca, when they were gone over a great 
part of the building, "what a pity it is to 
shut up ali these beautiful rooms/' 

" That is what my housekeeper says," re- 
plied he, smiling. "But what does an old 
bachelor like myself want with such a num- 
ber of apartments? Who would think it 
worth their while to come to such an out-of- 
the-way place to visit me. A bed-room and 
the library are ali my requirements, and I 
leave the rest to the family ghosts and the 
next heir." 

"But,^' said Barbara, "I think if people 
only knew you would receive them, they 
would be delisjhted to come and visit you ; 
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for instance, if you gave a ball, numbers 
would come. I would, for one/' she added, 
half roguishly, half shyly. 

"Thanks for the implied compiimeli t. 
Miss Barbara/* he returned; "but I should 
want some one to do the honours of the 
house. I am afraid,*' he added mischievously, 
" it would end in my taking a wife, a state 
for "which, as you are aware, I bave no par- 
ticular attraction." 

They were passing through the portrait 
gallery, and Barbara was highly amused 
with the odd-lookiug portraits of mediaBval 
men and women which adorned the walls. 
The paintings were most of them by old 
masters — Rubens, Velasquez, Titian, and 
Tintoretto. 

Some of the early Flemish religious paint- 
ings were exquisitely lovely, and vied for 
warmth of colouring with the corporeal 
beauty of Correggio and Paul Veronese; 
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while the enchanting landscapes of Poussin, 
Cuyp, Turner, and Claude, hung side by 
side with some of the master-pieces of 
Salvator Rosa and Ciotti. 

They stood a long timo in the gallery, 
looking again anci again at the wonderful 
proofs of man's immortai genius. Francesca 
lingered longest before one picture. It was 
" The Marriage of St. Catherine," that 
favourite subject of the old religious painters ; 
and the moment chosen was where the Divine 
Infant presses the spousal ring on the finger 
of His Bride. In the wrapt ecstatic face of 
the seraphic virgin there was a strange resem- 
blance to the young convent girl, who, with 
little less than the trembling love and 
adoration of the saint, was gazing at the 
picture. 

^^ Sanda Catherinay ora prò noòis" mur- 
tnured Philip, coming behind her, but his 
gaze was riveted upon Francesca. 
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She blushed deeply. 

"Forgive me/* she said, gently. "This 
picture so entrances me^ I cannot tear 
myself away. How beautifuUy the great 
master has brought out the different expres- 
sions.. Look at the tender love in the Holy 
Mother's face — could anything be more ex- 
quisite or sublime V 

"Ah, mademoiselle!'' said L'Estrange, 
gallantly, " well might the old masters bave 
excelled in such rare perfection if they had 
models like yourself to paint from." 

She blushed again, but replied, gravely, 
"Nay, then, there you are in fault. It 
was the soul that animated those men 
that displayed itself in their works. It was 
the deep religious sentiment that pervaded 
every thought, that trembled on their brushes 
and gave the canvas life. There is no paint- 
ing of the present day that, to my mind, can 
compare "with the creations of the middle 
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ages ; and why ? because men painted then 
from their hearts, now they paint from their 
heads." 

" You are severe, Miss Digby," said Philip. 
" When you bave lived longer, you may, per- 
haps, think differently. I bave seen many 
exquisite pieces of art tbat were executed by 
men without any religion at ali, and some of 
the old masters you think so much about were 
the veriest rascals that ever went unhung/' 

"Well/^ she said, "I will not contradict 
you, for you are far wiser than I ; but I 
cannot help clinging to my own theory stili. 
The most beautiful works are by those who 
bave felt the deepest.^' 

He bowed profoundly, but there was an 
annoyed shadow on the fair, haughty brow, 
that told something had disquieted, despite 
bis courtliness, the noble master of Abbey 
Wood. 

Whatever the cloud was, it disappeared as 
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he led the way into the library, saying, as he 
opened the door, "Now you shall see the 
lion^s den — this is my sanctum sanctorum/' 

Francesca uttered a gentle cry of delight. 
From the ceiling to the floor piles upon piles 
of books ali round the room — large volumes 
and small ones, ponderous tomes and ele- 
gantly-bound trifles— there they stood on the 
massive oaken shelves, the records of what the 
mighty brain of man had wrought for ages 
and ages past. She ran from side to side of 
the room, eagerly devouring with her eyes the 
names on the gilded backs. Books of which 
she had never heard — books of which she had 
never dreamed — subjects that were as Greek 
to her — stood, the silent records of the 
thoughts of a thousand generations. One 
thought alone fiUed her with dismay. 
"Ah!^' she cried, clasping her hands, "I 
could never read ali these if I read for twenty 
years." 
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Mr. L'Estrange smiled at ber solicitude. 
" It is not necessary you should, Miss Digby. 
There are works bere totally unfitted for a 
ladys reading — scientific, abstruse, and pbi- 
losopbical books that would only bewilder 
you." 

*' Wbat is pbilosopby 1 " questioned Bar- 
bara, "wbo had taken up one qf tbe open 
volumes of Kant from the tabi e. " We had 
to study it at school ; but I never was much 
the wiser," 

" Pbilosopby," said Philip, " is the love of, 
or the searching after, truth." 

" That I supposed," replied Barbara ; " but 
wbat is the truth they wish to discover ? It 
seems to me not to be known even to 
themselves. Is it not better to accept the 
good we know without seeking to unravel 
mysteries that are hidden from us." 

" Very possibly, Miss Wisdom," said Philip, 
Bmiling ; " but were every one of your 
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opinion the world would soon stand stili, and 
progress is a universal law of nature." 

" Progress in what ? " asked Barbara. 

" In everything. Laws, which never cease, 
but are always acting, regniate intellectual as 
well as physical development in the mind. 
The material world has always progressed 
from the lower to the higher order of 
existences, and the mind of man must go on 
progressing, every era revealing something 
grander than the one before. There, Miss 
Barbara, that^s a long speech, and partly 
quoted from a favourite author ; but it's a 
truth, nevertheless.'^ 

" But/' said Francesca, timidly, " I do not 
think we bave made any real progress in 
either literature or arts. What poet of the 
present day could be compared with the 
immortai Homer ? or where can we find 
architecture equalling the ancient Egyptian 
or Babylonian ; or, to come closer stili, the 
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architecture of the middle ages ? What 
recent sculptor can rivai Phidias or Michael 
Angelo? Or what orator vie with Cicero's 
Orations, and the Philippics of Demosthenes?'^ 

She stopped suddenly, blushing at the im- 
petuosity with which she had spoken, while 
Mr. UEstrange, completely nonplussed by a 
young lady who carne down upon him with 
Homer and Demosthenes, stood regarding 
her with an expression of mingled wonder 
and admiration, a slight smile hovering on 
his lips. 

" I will not attempt to argue with you," he 
said, after a pause. " I find you two young 
ladies are determined to beat me at every 
point, and as discretion is the best part of 
valour, I think it wiser to sound a retreat. 
Some day/' he added, laughing, "we will 
take up the cudgels again, and I will see if 
I cannot bring you over to my side of 
the question. Philosophy is my favourite 
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study.- I have never found it either hard 
or dry. Don't you remember what the 
poet says 1 — 

* * Divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and rugged, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's Iute.*' 

" It's ali yery well/' said Barbara, " but 
philosophenr dways remind me of a story we 
used to read àt 'Bchooi4ùit)out Eudamidas. 
Entering one day into the school of Xeno- 
crates — at that time an old man — he asked 
a bystander what was bis profession. He 
was told a wise man who sought after 
wisdora. * Alas ! ^ said he, * if he is stili seek- 
ing it when will he practice it V " 

Philip and Francesca laughed heartily, and 
Philip took up a volume of ItaUan poetry. 
" Do you read Dante, Miss Digby V he 
asked. 

•^Whenever I can; he is one of my 
favourite poets. . The sweet Italian tongue 
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seems to me the only language in which 
poetry should be written." 

" It is certainly the language of poetry as 
it is that of love/' replied Mr. L'Estrange. 
" Ah ! but you should bear it read by an 
Italian in Italy to fuUy appreciate it. 
Kothing can express or equal the exquisite 
tenderness and beauty of ìt then." 

" I shall never^ave that pleasure till I go 
to Italy/' said Francesca, "and I feel that 
is a long way from me yet.'^ 

"If you Tvill allow me/' said Philip, "I 
will bring some volumes with me the next 
time I come over, and read you, as well as I 
am able, a few of my favourite passages. 
They say I caught the inspiration under the 
blue skies of Rome. Certainly I felt the full 
influence of that bewildering climate.'' 

" Was Italian always spoken in ItaJy ? " 
asked Barbara. 

'*It is quite a divided opinion. Some 
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eminent wrìters maintain it is quite ad 
ancient as Latin. Leonardo, Bruni, and 
Quadrio, for instance, think Italian was the 
language of the higher classes, while Latin 
belonged to the bourgeois. Others again 
assert the Italian was the patois. But Zeno 
and Fontanelli are of opinion it was a cor- 
ruption of the Latin and other dialects/' 

"Whichever it was/' said Barbara, "I 
think they did wise to change. Latin may 
be a very grand language, but Italian is 
much softer and sweeter. I could net 
imagine any one making love in Latin. It 
seems to me only fit for sacred purposes." 

" There was a great deal of love made in 
Latin once, Miss Lee," said Philip, smiling, 
" and you are mistaken if you think it not both 
soft and sweet ; but, as you say, Italian bears 
the palm, and Tm inclined myself to hold with 
those authors who declare it to bave been 
the language of the higher classes. I think ali 
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tradition bears them cut on the point, and it 
was decidedly so in the reign of Frederick the 
Second of Sicily, for he it was who first intro- 
duced it at his court, and -wrote poems him- 
self in ItaUan a century before Dante/' 

At this juncture the housekeeper entered 
to inform her master that luncheon was 
served, so the two girls coUected a small pile 
of books to be sent up to the park, and 
Philip, with a stately bow to Francesca 
and her cousin, ofiered his arm to conduct 
them to the dining-room. When they were 
seated he apologised for leaving them for 
a moment, and went in search of the 
General, whom he discovered stili in the 
arms of Morpheus. 

" God bless my soul, my dear boy,'* cried 
Sir George, starting up and rubbing his eyes, 
"you really must forgive me. I hope Fve 
not kept you waiting long." 

" Not at ali, General ; it is I who ought to 

VOL. L P 
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caA aiimre yoa, Greneral, it has passed as 

qtiìckljr wìth me. But come in, joa must be 

ikmìidied I bare left Miss Digbj and hor 

eomm in the dining-room.'* 

^' T^icy couid not possibly be in a batter 

placo, I always stick dose to the com- 

mm^ariat roy»el£ What bave you got for us, 

roy (loar boy 1 " 

"Only a bachelor's luncheon, Sir George. 
FlioaMants and moor-birds, and a jelly or 
80 for tho ladies. At least, that is ali I 
ordorod ; but no doubt my housekeeper has 
got Bomothing more substantial." 
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" Why, it's a luncheon fit for a king. God 
bless my heart ! and you've spent three hours 
amusing tliose two girls. Very kind of you, 
my dear boy — ^very kind of you, indeed." 

"It has been a real pleasure to me, 
General.'* 

" Oh, of course you 11 say that. I did in 
my young days ; but I know what a deuced 
bore it often was for ali that. A nice pair of 
maidens you are,'* he cried, as they entered 
the dining-room. " Are you ^not ashamed 
of yourselves taking up a poor man*s time in 
this way 1 '* 

" Not a bit, papa,** said Francesca, laugh- 
ing. "Mr. L'Estrange said he was not 
weary, and I am suro we were not. Oh ! 
you . do not know what beautiful things we 
bave seen.'* 

" My dear, I knew them ali before your 
mother was bom. There*s not a corner in 
this old house but is as familiar to me as 
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Ostanleigh is to yoii. Ah, Philip ! your 
father and I were playmates together. Many 
a game IVe had in these grounds. Poor 
Eeginald, he's dead and gone long, long ago, 
and my timo is getting very near its 
close/^ 

" Don't say that, General," cried L'Estrange, 
" there's many a bright year in store for you 
yet — many a jovial night to chat over old 
campaigns. The race is not always to the 
swift nor the battio to the strong, and you 
may live while younger men may die." 

" Well,'^ said the old veteran, reverently, 
" God has been very gracious to me, and 
spared me in my failings when He might 
have left better men. Whenever he calls I 
trust I may be prepared, and, like a trae 
soldier, die standing at my post." 

"There now. General,** said L'Estrange, 
noticing Francesca's eyes were full of tears, 
" you are making the ladies quite sad. Try 
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a glass of this? You will find it very 
good/^ 

"That wine, my boy," said the General, 
holding his glass up to the light, " has ne ver 
been bought with money." 

" No," said Philip, laughing, " it was the 
gift of a friend in Cyprus. I bave only a 
few bottles left." 

Suddenly the sharp, quick eyes of the 

General disco vered the pile of books the girls 

had brought into the room with them. 

^ " Hullo," he cried, " what are ali these 

for ì " 

" They are some volumes Miss Digby has 
selected," replied Philip ; " l'm going to send 
them up to Ostanleigh/' 

" Why, Francesca, you never mean to get 
through ali these ? " 

" Indeed, I do, papa, and more besides, if 
Mr. L'Estrange will lend them to me." 

" The library, as well as everything else in 
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the house, including its master, is at Miss 
Digb/s service.'' 

"XJpon my word, young man, a pretty 
speech,'* cried the General, while Francesca 
blushed, and Barbara said, — 

^* I have chosen some books also, uncle ; 
but mine are not quite so learned as Fran- 
cesca^s ; they are mostly novels." 

"Well, I don't know that you are not 
the "wiser, Babs," cried her uncle. "Only 
don*t fili your silly little head with too much 
trash. I should have thought the library at 
the Hall was largo, enough for both of you.'' 

" So it is, papa,'' said Francesca, " but these 
are works we wanted especially to read, 
and " 

" T'U be bound a woman has a reason for 
everjrthing," exclaimed the General, " even 
if it*s a wrong one. Never found a woman 
without one in my life. I have often told 
my lady l'd forgi ve her if over I caught her 
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without an excuse. What would the nuns 
Lave said to you, Babs, if they found you 
reading novels 1 " 

" I dare not imagine," she said, laughing. 
" We were never allowed to read a book in 
which love Tras ever mentioned, If such a 
mistake occurred in our Histories, the good 
nuns used to gum the pages together, and the 
consequence was that the girls held up the 
leaves to the light, in order to read what was 
written through/' 

"Hark at that, L'Estrange!" cried the 
General, " There's women for you ! deceiv- 
ing even in their childhood. Ton my word, 
young lady, but the nuns had a pretty timo 
of it with you ali. Shouldn't bave liked to 
bave been them." 

One of the greatest attractions at the 
Abbey, both to Francesca and Barbara, was 
the huge canine, who was bis master's 
especial favourite and companion, and was 
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designateci by the name of " Jack/^ Innumer- 
able were the kisses bestowed on his shaggy 
forehead ; white arms were twined round his 
brawny neck in a most tantalising, provoca- 
tive manner ; he was called " love," and 
"pet/' and "darling," and " ducky diamonds/' 
by rosy lips that made the hearer wish such 
words could be addressed to himself. His 
whole history from the time when, as a wee 
puppy, he caused unmitigated annoyance 
to his master by tearing up some of his most 
valuable manuscripts, to the time when, in 
the Black Foresi, he had saved that master's 
life by springing on a villain who was endea- 
vouring to stab him, was listened to with 
eagerness by his fair admirers. He was 
made to sit up, shake hands, smoke a pipe, 
and a thousand other doggie qualifications, 
and he ended by standing on his hind legs, 
and thrusting his cold nose into Francesca's 
face with the most unconscious air of fami- 
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liarity in the world ; and then, liaving appa- 
rently satisfied hiraself witli the investigation, 
lay quietly down at her feet, his larga, brown, 
gentle eyes turned first on her, and then on 
his master. 

When they walked back through the fields. 
Jack must needs accompany them, raarching 
before, and wagging his tali with a proud air 
of doing the proper thing to his master 's 
guests by seeing them safe home. And ever 
after that, whether Philip went up to Ostan- 
leigh or not. Jack was certain to make his 
appearance some time in the day to receive 
his allowance of praise and caresses from 
those he had chosen for his friends. 



i 



CHAPTER IX. 

CAN LOVE BB BOUGHT ? 

When Agatha went up to London to stay 
with her friend Lady Rossmore, she sent a 
note to Lord Tresillian, informing him 
of her arrivai in town, and saying that 
she would be happy to see him, if he 
could cali on her in Clarges Street. He 
lost no timo in going. 

The very next morning, Lady Rossraore's 
powdered footman ushered a tali, aristocratic 
young man into the boudoir where Agatha 
was sitting alone, who with a gay smile ad- 
vanced to meet her, and clasping her timidly- 
outstretched band, exclaimed, "My dearest 
cousin, how good it was of you to send that 
little note. I bave been anxiously expecting 
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it for days and days. Had you not come up 
now, I should bave rushed down te Yorkshire 
at the risk of offending/' 

What could she do but smile, and say how 
glad she was to see him, in spite of the 
crimson blush that, do ali she could, would 
overspread ber face. And then when he sat 
down, and in an easy, careless tene began 
chatting gaily on indiJBFerent subjects, gra- 
dually her usuai cairn self-possession carne 
to ber relief, and before ten minutes were 
over, she was as much at home with 
bim as though she had known him for 
years, As she stole now and then a timid 
glance at the man who was destined to be 
ber future husband, she felt the bitterness 
with which she had at first regarded ber 
position givo way to a quiet sort of feeling 
that, after ali, the bargain was not such a bad 
one as it had appeared in the outset. 

Ernest Tresillian quite realised her ideas 
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of a lo ver. His figure was tali and 
elegant, his hands and feet unquestionably 
small and well-made, and his whole hear- 
ing that of the perfect gentleman. His 
face was dark, almost dark enough for 
an Italian, the lower portion too thick and 
heavy for correct beauty; but there was a 
wonderful fascination in his lustrous black 
eyes, a winning sweetness in the smile that 
lingered round his slightly scomful mouth, 
that had a strange attractìon for the fastidious 
girl, and caused her heart to throb with 
pleasurable sensations before unknown to her. 

A new feeling took possession of her breast, 
almost a fear lest he should dislike her, and 
that the breaking of the compact should be 
on his side of the question. 

With that senso of self-disparagement which 
was so strongly inherent in her, she ìniagined 
he must see a thousand faults in her that she 
did not possess ; that he must think her ugly. 
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awkward, and shy. On the contrary, he 
was rather astonished than otherwise at 
the quiet, ladylike girl, who, with so much 
grace and elegance, rephed to his remarks. 
His imagination had pictured a tali, un- 
gainly, gawky school-girl, ali angles and 
corners, who would either burst into an 
unmaidenly giggle when he addressed her, 
or else shock his refined tasto by her bold 
and forward manner. 

Whatever she had been, he was determined 
to marry her. And he was most agreeably 
surprised to find, in the place of the vision he 
had conjured up, a woman young and lovely, 
and one whom, if he could not love, at least 
he could admire and respect. 

So he was in great good temper at his 
lucky fortune, and exerted himself to the ut- 
most to please her, and to make himself 
agreeable — a thing Lord Tresillian seldom 
failed to do when he chose. 
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" And how long are you staying in town ? *' 
he asked, after some little timo had passed. 

"Not more than a fortnight, I think/' 
replied Agatha, smiling. " I mean to spend 
the winter in Paris. It has always been my 
desire to go there, and now I am emancipated 
from my fetters, I shall seize the first oppor- 
tunity." 

" You will find it awfuUy stupid in town/* 
he said. "AH the parties are over for the 
season, and every one is away. l'vc been 
hanging about the clubs like a fish. out of 
water for the last month, but when you go 
abroad I shall depart also. You must give 
me your Paris address ; I shall hunt you up 
there before long." 

"I am going to stay with Madame de 
Boullion," replied bis cousin, with a faint 
blush. " She is the widow of one of the old 
noblesse. Her husband lost bis life in the 
last revolution. She has an hotel in the 
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Champs Elysées, and will be very glad to see 
you, I am sure." . 

" Well, I shall be over in November," he 
said. " I bave promised some fellows to go 
down to their place in Norfolk to slioot for a 
month. I cànnot well get out of it, unless/' 
he added, bowing gracefuUy, " you command 
me to do so/' 

"Oh, no," responded Agatha, blushing 
stili more deeply ; " pray do not let me in- 
terfere. I should be very sorry, indeed/' 

" Well, then, it is a settled thing I come in 
Norember. Don^t let the Frenchmen per- 
suade you to remain for ever there." 

"I scarcely think they would try,^' said 
Agatha, laughing. 

" You underrate your powers of attraction, 
if you think they would not," he repUed, 
gallantly. Then, in a lower tono, " I cannot 
aflFord to lese you, you know." 

Agatha trembled, but she was too honest 
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and straightforward to appear to misunder- 
stand him even for a moment, so she saìd, 
as calmly as she could, "Mr. Sharpem told 
yoii he had called on me ? '' 

" He told me you were wìUing to make me 
the happiest of mortals," exclaimed the young 
nobleman, seizing hold of her hand and 
pressing it to his lips. " Oh, dearest Agatha, 
how fortunate I am that our fathers conspired 
to make that will, since it secures to me so 
lovely and amiable a wife." 

Agatha gently disengaged her hand. 

" I should have been glad," she said, turn- 
ing her blue eyes on his face, "if we had 
been leffc more unreservedly to foUow the 
dictates of our hearts; but as it is, I caa 
assure you I have never loved any one yet, 
and I ara willing to abide by the conditions of 
my father's will, if — '' and she hesitated and 
turned away her head — " if you desire it stili." 

What could he do but kiss her hand pas- 
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sionately, and reiterate his professions of love 
and admiration. He would bave gone further, 
and taken ber in his arms, but sbe gently 
yet firmly repulsed bim. 

" No, no," sbe cried ; " you bave not beard 
me out. Tbere are some conditions wbicb I 
must make before I can fully concede to your 
wisbes. It is impossible tbat you can love 
me now,^^ sbe said, witb a cbarming blusb, 
*' and yet I would not marry a man wbo, at 
least, bad not a sligbt aiOFection for me. It 
requires some little time for people to become 
acquainted, and tberefore I cannot tbink of 
marrying for at least two years. Nay, bear 
me out," sbe said, as be made a gesture of 
impatience. "Do not be alarmed. I can 
promise you fidelity on my part, I am not 
given to cbange or break my word, and," 
sbe added, smiling, " you will bave me quite 
soon enougb tben." 

Sucb a state of tbings did not quite accord 
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with his lordship's views, and he used every 
argument in his power to try and get her to 
alter her determination, and consent to their 
marriage taking place in the spring, but 
Agatha was inexorable. Kindly, yet firmlj, 
she persisted in her determination net to 
abate one month of the two years. " Besides/* 
she said, laughing, " you must recollect I bave 
only just obtained my Uberty, and cannot 
possibly make up my mind to relinquish it 
again so soon.'' So Lord Tresillian was fain to 
abide by her wishes, and content himself with 
the ground already gained. He had the 
hope, besides, that in timo he should be able 
to overrule her objections, and induce her to 
take his view of the question. Every day 
during her stay at Lady Rossmore's he carne 
to accompany them in their rides and drives 
in the parks, and certainly did not destroy 
the favourable impression he had made on 
his cousin Agatha. 
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" After ali/' she reasoned with herself, " it 
has turned out better than I expected. No 
man would have married me for love alone, 
and it might as well be he as another/' 
And with this wise reflection she resigned 
herself contentedly to her lot, and became 
greatly attached to her handsome cousiu, 
and rather proud than otherwise of the 
match she had made. As the conditions 
of the will were not generally known, it 
was supposed there had been a love affair 
between them in bygone years, and the men 
envied Tresillian his good luck in winning 
the band of his rich and elegant cousin. 

It was only Agatha who over had mis- 
givings. One day she asked him timidly, 
" Ernest, are you suro you will care to marry 

" Suro I will care ? Why such a question, 
Agatha ? " 

"Because," and bere her voice trembled 
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and faltered, " because I fear sometimes you 
may love another, one fairer than I am." 

" Dearest," he cried, passionately, " I have 
never loved any one before. You are my 
first and shall be my last! Agatha, what 
could put such ideas into your head ? " 

" Thìs horrid money ! '^ she said, bitterly. 
" I sometimes fancy you would not bave cared 
for me had I been poor. I would rather re- 
linquish it ali than you should love me simply 
for that." 

"Now, that is absurd, darling/' he said, 
tenderly. "Do you think, for a moment, I 
could consent to such a thing ? The money 
is valueless to me apart from you. -Agatha^ 
some one has been poisoniug your mind 
against me." 

"No one has the power to do that,** 
replied she, proudly. "I would not listen 1 

for a moment to anything derogatory to 
you now. I bave nothing to do with 
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your past life. My only anxìety is for the 
future." 

"And that shall be worthy you," he ex- 
claimed. **I own I have been reckless and 
extravagant, but it shall be so no more. 
Dear Agatha, you shall never repent your 
choice." 

And so their engagement was decided ; 
and when Lord Tresillian left Agatha at Calais, 
on her way to Paris, it was with the full 
understanding that when the term of proba- 
tion was ended, he was to come into the pos- 
sessìon of thirty thousand a year. 

" And a devilish nice thing, too, my boy ! " 
he said to Frank Stanley, one of bis chums, 
as they sat discussing the matter over a 
bottle of sparkUng Hock. " It isn^t everyone 
who falls into a little thing of the kind. She's 
as proud as Lucifer, and as cold as the devil ; 
but I shan't care for that when IVe got the 
tin." 
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In which refined speecli his friend ac- 
quiesced; and remarking that money pur- 
chased everything, enterèd into an animated 
conversation respecting snug little dinners at 
Richmond, bachelors' suppers, and a petit 
étahlissement of his own, a little way in the 
country, over the internai arrangements of 
which the blue eyes of Madame would never 
have chance to roam. 

It was great news for the little party 
at Ostanleigh, when the tidings carne of 
Agatha's engagement. 

" Only fancy ! " cried Barbara, " our 
grave, quiet Agatha ! Who would have 
thought it ? And she's only left the 
convent a month I Ah ! she must have 
known it before ; but she would not teli 
us.^' 

"I do not think she did," replied Fran- 
cesca. " I am sure Agatha would have men- 
tioned it had she had the remotest idea of 
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such a thing. Stili, I cannot comprehend 
this sudden engagement." 

" Women ! women ! " cried the General ; 
" they never know their minds two days 
together. l've no doubt she's jumped at 
the first ofiFer she had." 

" Indeed, papa, she would not,'' cried 
Francesca, half indignantly. "Agatha is 
not a girl like that. Besides, she is so rich, 
she had no occasion to marry anyone unless 
she chose. I am sure there is some grave 
reason for this marriage. But we shall hear 
ali when she writes more fuUy." 

" You may depend upon it l'm right, my 
dear/' said her father. " It's your reserved, 
sedate girls that are always so deep. I 
never knew a quiet woman myself but she 
was at heart a rake. l'il bet any money 
she got the poor fellow on her hook, and 
landed him before he could say ^ Jack Ro- 
binson/ '' 
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" Indeed," papa, cried Francesca, half in- 
clined to cry in defence of her favourite friend, 
"you utterly mistake my darling Agatha. 
She's the dearest and best girl in the world, and 
I don't like to hear you speak against her/' 

*' Of course, my dear,'' replied the Genenil, 
" it's very pretty of you to stand up for your 
friend. Women always do, unless they fall 
in love with the same man. But for ali that, 
you may depend upon it, this very nice 
young lady knows virhat she's about, or else 
she's a fool, and the fellow has taken her in/* 

" He is her cousin, papa — '' 

" He need uot be the better for that. 
There's always a villain or a scamp in a 
family." 

"Well,'* cried Barbara, "we are to be 
bridesmaids ; but the wedding is not for two 
years yet.'* - 

" What a very long time ! '^ said Lady 
Digby. 
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" It is, indeed/' said Barbara, wofully. 

"Youll be married yourself long before 
that, Babs," cried ber uncle. 

" Indeed I sball not," crìed Barbara, indig- 
nantly tossing ber pretty bead. " You know, 
uncle, I bave told you I sball never marry." 

" Ha ! ba ! " laugbed tbe General. " Stili 
tbinking of being a nun, Babs ? Eb ? If 
you are a nun, my dear, tbey sball make me 
a priest — tbat's ali/' 

Barbara pouted, and turned away. " You 
will see, uncle." 

"Of course I sball see my dear little 
Barbara witb a carriage-and-pair of ber own 
one day ! I will be tbe first to congratulate 
you, my cbild/' 

" Wbat nonsense you talk, George ! " cried 
bis wife. " You ougbt to be asbamed of 
yourself, fiUing tbe cbildren's beads witb sucb 
nonsense, wben tbey bave only just come 
from scbool/' 
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" Nothing of the kind, my dear. It comes 
naturai to them. Look at the young lady in 
question : she has lost no time/' 

"I don't understand the case," replied 
Lady Digby, severely; "but I should be 
inclined to think she is a very forward young 
lady/' 

" That she is not, Aunty/' cried Barbara. 
" She is the quietest, sweetest — " 

" Little rake in the world," interrupted the 
General. " There, Barbara, I won't say any 
more about your favourite. You shall ask 
her to stay bere when she comes from 
Paris/' 

" Thank you, dear uncle/' cried Barbara, 
joyfully. "I am sure you will love her; 
and she must love you," she added, coax- 
ingly, "for everyone loves you, you darling 
old uncle." 

" Get out of the coach ! your name's not 
in the way-bill ! " said the General, trying to 
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break away from her. *' Here, Francesca, 
come and take away your cousin. There's 
no getting over you women, for you always 
hunt in couples." 



CHAPTER X. 



! 



OH, FRANCESCA, MY QUEBN I 

Mrs. Woodstock was certainly an invalu- 
able personage in ber way. She was an 
exquisite compound of complaisance and 
good-nature — "a dear, soft, fluffy old muflf " 
Barbara described ber; sometbing to kiss 
and cuddle, but ne ver scold. Nothing de- 
ligbted ber so mucb, sbe would say to the 
General, as to see young people enjoying 
tbemselves ; and sbe would sit for hours 
quietly under tbe sbadow of a largo tree, 
doing some mysterious tbing in crocbet, 
wbicb sbe always carried about witb ber in 
a little black velvet reticule, wbile Francesca 
and Barbara, accompanied by Mr. L'Estrange, 
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roamed about the park or the fields, or rowed 
on the lake. 

Philip had quite won the old lady's heart 
by bis courtesy and affability ; he would 
carry ber camp-stool for ber with as much 
grace as though it were ber giove ; he would 
ofiFer ber bis arm as though he were ofFering 
it to a duchess ; he would select the shadiest 
nooks, the prettiest views, the quietest spots, 
wbere she might undisturbedly pursue ber 
favourite occupation; and he would sit at 
ber feet, holding those interminable skeins 
of cotton, patiently waiting while she wound 
them into a ball, ali the while looking up 
into ber face with bis saucy brown eyes, 
making ber laugh at bis pleasant sallies, or 
transfixing ber with horror at the hair-breadtb 
escapes he had had. Very merry bours 
were these ; joyous was the laugbter that 
rang out on the quiet autumn air, and was 
echoed back frora mossy old woods, wbere 
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the dark green tints were fading into brown. 
Then they would leave the amazed old lady 
to take her siesta in the hush of departing 
day, while the gay trio wandered off, accom- 
panied by Jack, for a ramble amongst the 
forest glades, or a stroll by the side of the 
lake. 

Mr. L'Estrange was an accomplished 
botanist, and as they went along Tvould 
gather bouquets of wild flowers and rich, 
tapering ferns, and explain their nature to 
bis young corapanions, comparing them with 
the brilliant exotics he had seen abroad. 
Sometimes they brought their sketch-books 
out with them, and the two girls would vie 
with each other who could sketch most ac- 
curately some particular point of scenery — 
a distant church, a curious old oak, a rustie 
waterfall. Philip would divide bis attention 
between the two, pointing out an error bere, 
a beauty there, occaslonally taking the pencil 
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in band himself, and touching up their 
drawings with the practised band of a 
master. At other times he would read to 
them the works of their favourite poets, and 
many an hour was passed in listening to the 
wild strains of Ossian, the raptured breath- 
ings of Goethe, or the soul-inspiring melodies 
of Tasso. 

So sped away the first six weeks at Ostan- 
leigh ; and the two young convent girls, to 
whom it was such an entire change from the 
monotony and routine of school, lived as if 
they were in dreamland — in a life where 
everything was beautiful, strange, and new. 

Never had there been a more delightful 
autumn known ; and the floods of golden 
sunlight that poured over bill and dale, and 
down the sweet Hampshire valleys, entered 
into their happy hearts, and fiUed them with 
its wondrous joy and beauty. Never in the 
years that foUowed after came a time like 
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this, so blissful, yet so innocent; so full of 
pleasure, and so free from tears. 

Often and often did the cousins look back 
to that happy timo, and wish — oh God ! how 
bitterly ! — ^for the glad, unfettered rapture of 
those sunny autumn days ; often and often, 
in the hours of weary anguish that carne to 
each of them, did they look mournfullj into 
the past, and regret that they had ever seen 
more of life than that which was bounded bj 
the railings of Ostanleigh Park. 

Every day brought its own amusements. 
There were little excursions to be made, 
merry picnic parties to be formed, a new 
ride to be taken, or an old ruin to be ex- 
plored. Sometimes the General and Lady 
Digby joined the excursionists ; sometimes 
friends came and swelled the little party ; 
but more frequently they went alone, 
only attended by Mrs. Woodstock and Mr. 
L'Estrange. 
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Could any of his former boon companions 
bave run down unawares to Abbey Wood, 
how surprìsed would they bave been to 
behold tbe grave student, the proud philoso- 
pher, tbe blasé man of the world, spend- 
ing his best days, and wasting his time, 
in roaming over the country with two half- 
fledged school-girls, conversing with them, 
reading to them, devoting himself to their 
amusement, as if Kfe had no other object in 
existence for him. And it had not at present. 
There was a freshness, a piquancy about his 
intercourse with the cousins, that he had 
never felt with women of the world; and 
this student of human nature pondered over 
them, till the study grew more deeply inter- 
esting than he at first expected. The Hvely 
sallies and playful remarks of Barbara gave 
a zest and reUsh to their httle réunions ; 
while the earnest thoughtfulness of Francesca, 
her instantaneous appreciation of beautiful 
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aud sublime things, the strange revelations 
of her mystical soul, that she occasionallj 
disclosed, interested him far beyond his 
imagination. As for the girls, they re- 
garded him with an almost childlike rever- 
ence and admiration, mingled with a girlish 
awe at his powerful knowledge and superior 
attainments. Barbara was charmed with 
him ; the easy way in which he entered into 
ali her projects, choosing her favourite books, 
singing her favourite songs, bending down 
his lofty soul to her feebler intellect, chatting 
with her, flirting with her, making himself 
a slave to her petty caprices, qui te won the 
heart of the susceptible, volatile girl, and she 
firmly believed there was never sudi a being 
create d before. 

" But ah, Francesca mia,^^ she would remark 
to her cousin, " he's a dear, nice fellow, and I 
only wish he were my brother ; but I pity the 
woman who shall be his wife — that is, if he 
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ever marries one. What a life he will lead her, 
if he talks to her in that queer, strange manner 
that he does to you. It may be very learned, 
and very wise, but givo me common senso. 
I often wonder," she added, " how you can 
possibly be interested in those abstruse 
philosophical speculations, and that quaint 
old lingo about metaphysics ; it always 
seems to me such an utter waste of timo. 
As for those musty old books he brings you 
to read, why Vd make a bonfire of them if 
they were mine/^ 

But Francesca saw nothing but perfection 
in this hero who had come into her dream- 
land, and, like the prince in the fairy tale who 
kissed the sleeping beauty, had woke her 
into real life with the low, sweet tones of his 
trainante voice. To her he appeared a species 
of demi-god. With the gracious sweetness 
of a Sir Galahad he united the chivalrous 
courtesy of a Bayard. To both the cousins 
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he was equally agreeable, respectful, and 
attentive. Ko casual observer could haye 
said bis preference was more for Francesca 
than Barbara. True, he talked longer and 
more earnestly with Francesca, but then he 
flirted and trifled more \rith Barbara ; and 
only an attentive watcher could bave seen 
that bis eye lighted up when Francesca ap- 
proached him, bis band lingered longest on 
ber bridle rein. One sunny afternoon they had 
been wanderìng in the woods, and, as evening 
drew on, rested for a while in a quiet giade 
that seemed moulded by Nature's band for a 
special retreat of the fairies. The girls were 
laden with nuts and forest flowers which they 
had gathered as they went, and when they 
came to this secluded spot, they sat down to 
enjoy their spoil, and to chat over the ad- 
ventures of the day. On a gently rising 
knoU under the shadow of a mighty oak, and 
where the grass was thickly strewed with 
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fragrant emerald moss, was formed a rustie 

m 

throne, made by the stump of two old trees 
which long ago some woodman*s band had 
rudely felled. Into this primitive seat Bar- 
bara laughingly pushed ber cousin, declaring 
that as ber pet name was "Hegina/' sbe bad tbe 
only real rigbt to be enthroned. Tbe merry 
trio ranged tberaselves on tbe sward at ber 
feet, Barbara feeding Jack witb nuts, and 
laugbing gaily at bis eagemess to crack tbem, 
tbe gentle widow absorbed in ber eternai 
crocbet, and Pbilip weaving tbe wild blossoms 
into a flora! crown. Witb swift, nimble 
fingers, be deftly twined tbe wbole into a 
wreatb — tbe sweet, wild boneysuckle, tbe fair 
blue-bell, tbe graceful ivy, and magenta 
heatber — and wben be bad finisbed, be knelt 
gallantly on one knee, and saying " No queen 
was complete witbout ber crown,^^ placed it on 
tbe bead of tbe blusbing Francesca. Bar- 
bara clapped ber bands witb deligbt, and 
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even the quiet widow smiled an approving 
sraile. It was such a fair, fresh, young face 
that looked out from its garland of fairy-like 
flowers and halo of golden hair. 

"Ah, ' Regina,' " cried Barbara ; " now you 
are a queen indeed ! queen of beauty and 
fairy land ! and we are your subjects.'^ 

" A very foolish queen, then,^' retorted she, 
smiling. " And stili more foolish subjects, if 
they are anything like you. Barbara.'^ 

"Fairies are wise people, are they net, 
Mr. L'Estrange ? '^ inquired Barbara. 

"They are generally supposed to be. I 
endeavoured to convince your cousin of that 
fact the first time we met, but she would not 
believe me." 

Francesca shook her head at him. 
" Méchant,^^ she cried ; " shall I exercise my 
queenly prerogative, and banish you from 
our presence ? '^ 

" You would not be so cruel/' he mur* 
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mured in an under tone. " You know banish- 
ment from you means death ! " 

" Oh ! how I wish we could always be like 
this," cried the lazj Barbara, as she threw 
her anns around the faithful old Jack, and 
leaned ber head against bis shaggy coat. 
" Dear Mrs. Woodstock, would it not be de- 
lightful to spend one's whole existence in the 
woods — neyer a wish beyond the present 
day, never a thought beyond the forest 
glades/' 

" Quite a Bohemian idea, Miss Lee," said 
PhiUp. 

"It woul4 no doubt be very charming 
in the summer, my dear/* said the cairn 
little widow ; " but I doubt very much the 
pleasantness of the forest in the "winter. 
Don*t you think it would be rather damp ; 
you would bave to wear goloshes, you know/' 

" Oh ! you dear, absurd old thing," cried 
the impetuous girl. " In the life I speak of 
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there would be no winter ; when the cold 
once carne, existence wouid be at an 
end." 

''But it is the winter that causes the 
summer to scem so beautiful/' replied the 
cairn voice of her companion. "Even you, 
Barbara, would be tired of such a butterfly 
existence. It is the frost and snow that 
make the sunshine so delightful — the leafless 
trees that make the green leaves seem so 
fair/^ 

"It is ali very well," said Barbara^ "but 
for me I should like to live in a climate where 
there was eternai summer. I never can see 
the use of the winter, except for the balls and 
parties at Christmas, and to make us think 
of the bitter cold when our dear Lord was 
born. I am always glad when the sprìng 
Comes round, and the warm sunshine falls 
full upon my face.'' 

She spoke lightly, thoughtlessly ; her gaiety 
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infected the little party, and many a merry 
jest passed from side to side. 

" This is the prettiest nook in Abbey Wood," 
said Philip L'Estrange ; " and yet it is so far 
away from the house, that it is seldom visited. 
It can truly be called 

* A pleasant giade 
With mountains round about environed, 
And mighty woods, which did the valley shade, 
And like a stately theatre it made. 
Beside the same a dainty place there lay, 
Planted with myrtle trees and laurels green, 
In which the birds sang many a lovely lay 
Of God's high praise and of their love's sweet theme, 
As it an earthly paradise had been. * 

"Orif onewas melancholy, he could sing — 

* This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
1 better brook than flourishing peopled towns ; 
Here I can sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses and record my woes.' " 

"It would be my favourito resort,^^ said 
Francesca, " did we live at the Abbey instead 
of Ostanleigh/' 

" There is no reason you should not come 
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witL rA^'«»^jr cai.» aiiii fcra>rTrx ^— gunra: 
tlp^r rr%r* trrr.i» krx^nai az-i ^rarlei atti 

iwl*Xiu:i t'^^aA t^fii otLer Ifke a. cies of ssakes : 
ih/; p/:*XìJ/^ san fallnig cn the dark «rfwwm 
leare», li^rhtin;^ np their brown and tcIIow 
1>MUty with a gleam of reddish g<dd ; the 
niTHumn of light athwart the open glades, 
fifickìnp^ tbc ftilrer branches of the ash, and 
trr?rribling with its kisses on the gracefbl fea- 
tbcry fcni ; and, afar off, the golden-crested 
hillM, tlio crimson sky, the purple shadows, 
tlio pcarly flcecy clouds. 

And then the little party on the knoll. 
That quaint, matronly figure, almost primi- 
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tive in its Puritan precision ; the careless 
ease and abandonment of Barbara — her Straw 
hat fastened by her side, and her dark hair 
mingling with the shaggj curls of Jack, who, 
while he graciouslj responds to her caresses, 
eyes with furtive glances the clusters of fil- 
berts she holds up in her band. 

That graceful manly figure, with a face 
beautiful enough for one of Fra Angelo's 
angels, reclining on one arm, and gazing up 
with such grave earnestness into the face of 
his fair companion ; and that young girl, so 
modest and so shy, seated on her rustie 
throne, yet wearing her sylvan dignity right 
royally. 

As she sat there in her snowy robes — the 
sunlight on her golden hair — she might bave 
been taken for the fair Ophelia, and he for 
Denmark's noble prìnce ; or, more happily stili, 
for a young Druid priestess resting beneath 
the sacred oak ere she was called to sacrifice. 
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Tijc-re « a« a magic — a chann — àìyyui àc 
j«an:r:l?ir ereniDg, irliicli seemed to insc 
iLe vhole of the little gronp. A silenoe feC 
u[>ou them. and for awLile neither spjke. 
Even Mrs. WooJstock let her work fall 
in ber lap, and resting ber hands idlj, 
gazc'l (ireaniily at tbe distant skj. Barbara 
ceasei from tormenting Jack, and he lajai 
ber feet, ^itb bis uose upon his paws, in a 
semi-fctate of sleep, opening one eje now and 
tben, to keep a watcb upon the filberts. 
Pbilip plaved carelessly ^tb the long blades 
of grass — tbe velvety moss ; wbDe Francesca 
fell into one of ber long, dream-Iike reveries. 
That sense of delicious languor one feels on a 
warm summer evening stole over their senses, 
and batbed tbem in its intoxicating influence. 
Each felt tbe speli, and no one cared to 
break it. 

llavo \vo not ali of us sat so at some time 
or otber, witb tbe loved ones near us, in a 
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rapture that is almost painful ; dreading — 
fearing — to breathe even a word, lest we 
might disturb a memory that could never bc 
the same again 1 

We might sit often and often afterwards 
in the same spot ; we might bave the same 
friends beside us ; but it would never, as long 
as timo lasted, be exactly the same as before. 
It might be months, it might be years, it 
might be only days — but something would 
be changed. Over the lives of each would 
bave rolled the solemn tide of time ; and 
every while the waters ebbed and flowed 
they would bave loft upon the sands of life 
the records that they had been. Some- 
times a shell, sometimes a pebble, sometimes 
a precious gem, sometimes a branch of cerai, 
or a wreath of ocean flowers ; but ah ! too 
frequently broken fragments of a wreck — a 
wreck of earth's most treasured hopes and 
joys. 
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Could we see into the hearts of those who 
sai there, and analyse their feelings, what 
should we betold ? 

That pale, sileni widow would be thinking 
of another sunset quite as beautiful — 
a sunset seen from the verandah-terraced 
slopes of an Indian bungalow — a sunset 
heavy with the perfume of a thousand exotic 
flowers, crimsoned with the life-blood of a 
dying soldier. That roseate-tinted sky would 
reraind her of one who lay sleeping under 
the sand-hills of Nusserabad, far from bis 
home and the woman he loved so dearly, 
the woman who daily prayed for the time 
when she should meet him in a land where 
there were no cruel wars separating husband 
and wife, but where the sunshine and the 
flowers were eternai. 

This was why a smile, beautiful in ita 
sorrowful sweetness, lighted up the calm, 
placid features as her glance rested on a 
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streak of clouds where the golden radiance 
fell the brightest. It was like a beam from 
the face of her beloved, sent to gladden her 
bere on earth. 

Barbara's thoughts were difficult to ana- 
lyse. That young lady reclined in the indo- 
lent dégagée manner that had lately become 
habitual to her — ^her head resting against the 
side of the tree under which they were sit- 
ting, and her eyes half closed in a sleepy 
state of pleasant l'epose. She was thinking, 
probably, of no one thing in particular, but a 
variety of fancies floated through her mind ; 
for instance, how much more pleasant it 
was to be there just then, instead of studying 
at the convent, or being cooped up in a 
dreary old house with her mother. 

Her thoughts went back to the evening at 
the concert — to the admiration and adulation 
she had received while there ; and her ripe 
red lips parted with a smile as she thought 
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of the future conquests that were awaiting 
her in London. 

AH the latent romance and poetry of her 
nature was being developed into existence in 
the sweet woods and lanes of Ostanleigh, 
and a young girl's dreams were passing into 
realities, with the changing autumn shadows 
and the mellow, dying leaves. 

Francesca, Hke Mrs. Woodstock, was gazing 
at the sunset, but her thoughts were not of 
the past, but of the future. She had no pain- 
ful memories to recai, no graves hidden in 
her heart, no sorrow deeper than her parting 
with the nuns ; and the departing glory, the 
luxuriant foliage, the wild forest beauty, and 
the silvery clouds, spake to her but of one all- 
absorbing object — the holiness of God and 
the eternai beauty of His love. 

To her the ceaseless hum of busy insects, 
the sweet fragrance of the woodland flowers, 
the lights and shadows on the great oak- 
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trees, were but so many tongues of never- 
ending praise to Him — so many silent wit- 
nesses of His everlasting truth. Her bosom 
heaved, her heart thrilled with its wealth of 
adoration; and the glistening tear stood in 
her radiant eyes as she softly murmured, 
" How beautiful art Thou in Thy creatures, 
oh my spouse, and my God ! " 

Francesca's life was essentially one of 
praise and prayer. She was Kke a Iute, 
whose strings had been touched by a master 
band, and which vibrated unceasingly the 
same sweet melody. Her soul resembled an 
unruffled lake over which no adverse wind 
had ever • blown, and whose cairn waves 
rippled and beat against the shore in one 
unbroken, peaceful tide. But the day was 
not far distant when the strings of the Iute 
would be rudely snapped in twain, and their 
softly pleading music changed to a bitter 
wail — when the waters of the quiet lake 
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"would be lashed into a storm. It was 
well for ber that she could not foresee 
it — well for ber tbat tbe crimson-tiiited 
beavens, the dreamy landscape, the old, 
old woods, bore to her no other message 
than one of love and bope. Could she bave 
known ali that was coming in the future, 
would she not bave crouched down shudder- 
ing there, under the mournful shadows of the 
trees, amidst the tali, lank grass, and prayed 
— prayed — prayed that she never might live 
to see it ì 

As for Philip, bis thoughts, like Barbara's, 
were varied. He was thinking of bis past 
life, bis hopes, bis aims, bis fears, bis aspira- 
tions — how they bad ali fleeted frena bim, 
and left bim, at three-and-thirty, playing the 
cavalier to a young convent girl, almost 
a child, finding in her conversation and 
presence greater satisfaction than ali the 
knowledge bis books bad ever brought bim. 
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Man of the world as he was, he could not 
conceal from himself that this girl — this child- 
woman — was growing dearer and dearer to 
hina every day ; that it was something stronger 
than a mere idle excuse for passing away his 
time that drew hino, day after day, under 
the grey old walls of Ostanleigh ; something 
deeper than a simple desire to do the kind 
thing to the daughter and niece of his 
father's friend, that caused him to throw 
aside his favourite books with an impatient 
shrug, and to seek amongst the lighter 
volumes of literature subjecta for their daily 
reading. Not that he was in love with 
ber, pshaw I He, Philip L'Estrange — philo- 
sopher, sceptic, and materialist — in love with 
the golden hair and dreamy eyes of a baby of 
eighteen summers ? The very idea was absurd 
in the extreme. He, who had passed unscathed 
through the blandishments and wiles of the 
most beautiful and accomplished women in 
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Europe, to be caught by a chit who knew 
nothing of life beyond what he taught her 
himself. It was a foUy too foolish to 
think of for a moment. She was a fresh 
study for him, that was ali. A some- 
thiug to break the monotony of his exìst- 
ence — to givo a fresh impetus to his tired, 
useless life. 

It was Mrs. Woodstock's voice which at 
length recalled them to themselves. 

"It is getting late, my dears," she said, 
Consulting her watch. " l'm afraid they will 
be uneasy at home about us ; don't you 
think we had better be returning ? " 

" Of course we had, you tiresome old 
dear," cried Barbara, springing up ; " but 
how could you be so cruel as to disturb our 
pleasant dreams 1 Come along. Jack — come 
along, good people, Tve no doubt that the 
servants are hunting ali over the park for us, 
and my uncle has ordered the bellman to 
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proclaim our loss. I wonder what reward 
he has oflFered for me." 

So saying, she led the way, foUowed by 
Jack and Mrs. Woodstock, while Philip gave 
his hand to Francesca to assist her from 
her seat. She sighed wearily as she rose. 

" What a pity," she said, " to leave this 
lovely scene. I cannot help feeling like 
Barbara. Would it could be ever so." 

PhiUp bent over her lovingly and caress- 
ingly, and there was a thrilling tender ness in 
his low, musical tones as he murmured, " Ah, 
yes ! would it could be ever so, oh, Francesca, 
my queen l '^ 

But the sweet, lovely eyes met his with- 
out a blush, and she said, smiling gaily 
as, removing her fiorai diadem, she held it 
out for him to see, " A queen whose crown 
is already fading. ^Vanitas vanitatum. 
They walked for some timo along in silence. 
" What a glorious sunset it has been, Mr. 
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L'Estrange, I do not remember ever seeing 
one like it before/* 

"Not in this country, doubtless," he re- 
plied ; " but, oh, Miss Digby, if you could 
but see some of the Italian sunsets you 
would think Httle of our English ones. 
Watch, as I bave done, the suu sink gra- 
dually into some great lake, while earth, 
water, and sky were bathed in one flood of 
gold and purple light — or see it disappear 
behind the snow-capped summits of the Alps, 
tinging the topmost crests with a glory almost 
unearthly — if you could — " 

" Stop, stop," she cried, gently holding out 
ber hands in soft entreaty. "Do not make 
me envious of what I may never behold. If 
mamma only gets better l'm sure she wishes 
to go to Italy, and, oh, Mr. L'Estrange ! 
if you only knew how I long to see 
Rome." 

Her corapanion looked kindly down on the 
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youthful enthusiast, and smiled his quiet 
amused smile ; but she heeded him not, and 
continued, — 

" Of course the Holy Land is out of the 
question; but, next to Jerusalem, I long 
to see Rome — to be in the Eternai City, 
watered by the blood of thousands of martyrs ; 
to kneel at the tombs of the Apostles ; and 
then to speak with the Holy Father. What 
earthly happiness could compare with this ?" 

" And,^' resumed Philip, " to yisit the cata- 
comba of St. Agnes and St. Sebastian ; to 
lese oneself in devotion at the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore ; to sit under the 
shadow of the Coliseum ; to Unger by moon- 
light in the orange-flowered gardens of the 
Villa Borghese ; does not ali this, Miss Digby, 
inspire you with enthusiasm ? '* 

She lifted her radiant eyes to his. " Now 
you are merciless,^' she said ; " you add to my 
longing without giving me a hope of seeing it 
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fiilfilled. I fear it will be long ere dear 
mamma's health permits ber to travel, and 
eyen then," she added, laughing, "I fear 
papa would object to Rome, be bas Bùcb an 
absurd dislike to our boly religion. Only 
fancy, Mr. L'Estrange, tbree years ago, when 
I was at bome at Cbristmas, tbe tenantry 
bad a bonfire and some rejoicings, and papa 
actually objected to tbe fireworks, because he 
said tbey were Roman candles I" 

" Roman candles ! Wbo's talking of Roman 
candles?" cried tbe voice of tbe General, as 
tbey emerged from tbe park. "I teli you 
wbat it is, young lady, I sbould soon bave 
bad to seud out some Roman candles to 
seek for you, for it's nearly seven o'clock, and 
tbe first dinner-bell bas already rung. God 
bless my soul, my dear boy, you must be 
tired and worn to deatb, running about with 
tbose two mad girls. You'U dine witb us, of 
course. Wbere's Mrs. Woodstock ? — oh. 
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there she is ! Come, little woman, allow me 
to givo you my arm. You'll barely bave 
time to dress. And there's turbot — do you 
bear, Babs? — turbot and lobster sauce for 
dìnner. I hope to God the cook won't 
spoil it." 

Saying which he marched Mrs. Woodstock 
into the house, while Barbara whispered to 
Francesca that she was quite suro ber uncle 
had been perambulating after them for more 
than an hour, and consulting that big turnip 
of bis once every five minutes. 




CHAPTER XI. 



SILBNT TET SURE. 



After a wliile they ali went down to 
Dover, and located themselves in a charming 
little house on the East CliflFe, where Lady 
Digby could lie on the couch in the drawing- 
room and watch the great sea in its ever- 
varying moods, without the trouble of 
stirring out; and where the General could 
sit for hours on a bench in front of the pro- 
menade, inhaling the fresh bree^es, and 
chattering to innumerable brother oflBcers 
about the bad management at the Horse 
Guards, the vile system of party spirit, and 
the innovations that had crept into the 
Service since his time. They decided that 
the Army had gone to the dogs ; that the 
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Commander-in-Chief was a fool; that the 
War-Office was an arrant humbug ; and 
Government officials a set of lazy, time- 
serving rascals, who only cared for their own 
aggrandizeraent. 

Francesca and Barbara were like two 
children for the first few days. They clapped 
their hands, and laughed and danced for 
very joy, and roamed about the beach and 
over the great white clifis in the most 
child-like manner, attended always by Mr. 
L'Estrange and the gentle Mrs. Woodstock, 
picking up pebbles and shells and other 
objects, perfectly valueless in themselves, 
but regarded with immense delight and 
interest by the merry seekers. 

Lady Digby was in despair. "I shall 
never get those girls to be like other young 
ladies/' she murmured pathetically to Mrs. 
Woodstock. "Would you not think they 
were quite mad now 1 getting their feet wet 
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and their dresses spoiled by clamberìng over 
those nasty green rocks/' 

Mrs. Woodstock smìled faintly. "I do 
not think, dear madam, it will do them any 
real harm; they are both so young, and 
wisdom will come in time/^ 

She could remember when she was as gay 
and light-hearted as they were ; but now its 
solemn waves bore a sad and mournful sound 
— a wailing requiem from a far-oflF land. 

" Oh, dearest mother, look at this lovely 
sea-anemone/' wouid Francesca say, her 
bright eyes sparkling with animation, her 
cheeks crimsoned by the wind ; " and Mr. 
L'Estrange has found such a splendid 
specimen of sea-weed ; we are going to dry 
it, and forni a collection/* 

What could the fond mother do but kiss 
her graceful child ? -while the intended 
rebukes died away on her lips, as she stroked 
the golden dishevelled locks of her daughter. 
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In their rambles they were often joined 
by the officers of the difFerent regiments 
stationed at Dover, who ali sought an intro- 
duction to the beautiful daughter and niece 
of General Digby ; and there was scarcely 
a day but what some pleasure party or other 
was proposed in which they were implored 
to join. A pic-nic in the interior of the 
county, a day^s cruise in a yacht round the 
coast, a visit to some old min some twenty 
miles away, ali served to make the time pass 
pleasantly enough. Thén the amusements 
the town itself afiForded — the races, the 
regatta, the balls, the promenade concerts 
by the military bands— left them but little 
leisure to themselyes. 

Barbara soon left oflF hunting for curiosities 
on the damp shore, and delighted the heart 
of her aunt by dressing in the most approved 
sea-side fashion. That intelligent young lady 
quickly discovered that she neyer knew the 
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time when Captain Sabretache might not 
cali, or Lieutenant Goldspurs walk down to 
the CliflFe ; and she taught her dark brown hair 
to imitate the waves, and it went rippling 
over her shoulders in a studied negligée. 
Francesca alone bestowed no pains upon her 
toilette. To please her idolized father, she 
was nearly always attired in white, and her 
fair curls blew about her face in the most 
outrageous style. Yet she looked very 
lovely, for ali that ; she cared nothing 
for the fashionable part of the performance ; 
that horrid regime that one is obliged to 
enduro at the sea-side, of doing certain 
things at stated times, was completely 
set aside by the fair petted beauty. She 
■would rather sit on the beach with Philip 
and her cousin, listening to the splashing 
of the water as it beat upon the shore, 
than promenade to the measured strains 
of the "Carni vai de Venise/' or drive dis- 
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mally along the Marine Parade. Sometimes 
they would wander up to the summit of the 
white chalk cKfFs, and, seated on the velvet 
sward, redolent with the scent of fragrant 
thyme and sweet wild convolvuli, give them- 
selves up to the full grandeur and sublimity of 
the scene. 

The great, grand, magnificent sea, old as 
time, and boundless as eternity, each tiny 
wavelet crested with a snowy fringe, sparkling 
and scintillating with a thousand stars. 
The sea ! that wondrous type of the eternai, 
unfathomable, inexpressible, inexhaustible ; 
the soft, white, fleecy clouds floating over 
the blue arch of heaven ; and in the distance, 
the shining, dazzling cliflFs of la belle Franco, 
these formed a picture that suited the 
glorious soul of Francesca far more than the 
petty triflings of the world beneath her feet. 
She had no patience with the foolish twaddle 
of empty-headed, brainless individuals, people 
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whose ideas seldom ranged beyond the latest 
newspaper intelligeDce, the last new fashion 
in the " Court Journal/' She could scarcelj 
school herself to Usten to their silly, dreamy 
platitudes, when she wanted to he silent, and 
hsten to the sea. There was something to 
her so incougruous, so incompatible with 
the puny Uttleness and vulgarity of the 
general world, and the simple, awful grandeur 
of the ever-rolling sea. It was here that she 
loved to sit, away from the town, away from 
the busy haunts of the multitude, alone with 
the friends she loved dearest in the world, in 
the grand sublimity of Nature ; it was here 
that she would sit for hours, silent and 
absorbed, her sweet eyes glistening with 
tears of grateful worship, her whole soul 
prostrate with its might of adoring love. 
If she loved the country, stili more did she 
treasure in her heart of hearts that bound- 
less, magnificent expanse ; and the silent 
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worship of praise, which was part of her 
nature, went up to that Nature's God. To 
Francesca, Nature was but a reflection of 
Him she worshipped so unceasingly ; every- 
thìng she saw was more or less beautiful 
because He made it ; everything spoke to 
her of the Eternai Holiness who had created 
it. It was the thought of Him that gave 
its charm to everything shÌ5 saw ; the thought 
that He in His awful Majesty had stooped 
to create a little flower that she might find 
pleasure in its beauty ; that from ali ages He 
had formed a tiny pearly shell, knowing that 
she, His creature also, would love it for His 
sake, fiUed her loving heart with overflowing 
gratitude. 

In those happy wanderings, Philip would 
teli them tales of his own adventures on the 
sea in diflFerent parts of the globe ; would 
describe in his forcible, elegant language the 
blue Mediterranean, the calm Adriatic, the 
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stonny Euxine, and the wild Atlantic ; he 
would teli them of the storms and perils he 
had encountered, and terrify his eager list- 
eners by his description of the dangers of 
the deep, till both the girls declared that 
nothing shonld induce them to travel far by 
sea. But perhaps the pleasantest hours were 
those when, in the cool hush of the evening, 
they stole away from the heated drawing- 
rooms down on to the little jetty at the end 
of the East CliflFe, and there in the gathering 
darkness watched the moonHght trembling on 
the waves. They could see the quaint old 
town from where they sat, with its semi- 
circle of lights stretching from one end of 
the bay to the other ; the chflFs where the 
beams flash out from the several military 
stations ; while higher stili, the battlements 
of the grim old castle frowned darkly against 
the star-bespangled firmament, and the 
pharos where Aulus Plautius first lighted 
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the beacon-fire loomed like a huge sentinel 
above tlieir lieads. They could bear the clang 
of the chaibs of the vessels that were unload- 
ing in the harbour, the chaunt of the sailors as 
they drew iii their sails ; and across the sea 
was occasionally wafted the merry bum of 
fishermen's voices, as a Httle boat skimmed 
for an instant over the silvery pathway, and 
then was lost in the darkness beyond. 

In those delicious nights, the girls were 
with difiSculty enticed indoors, and even then 
would watch from their bedroom Windows 
the laughing, mooulit sea, long, long after 
ali the rest of the house had been sound 
asleep for hours. 

Wliilst they were at Dover, Lady Lee, or 
as she was called in the family. Lady Florinda 
Lee, carne down, and took up ber abode at 
the Lord Warden. She brought with ber 
a nunierous retinue of servants and depend- 
ants, without whose help ber ladyshìp did 
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not seem to think she was capable of travel- 
ling. As they had nothing to do but to look 
after her luggage, which, by the way, was 
equally great in proportion, and to attend 
on some fat spaniels and parrots, her lady- 
shìp's especial pets, the trip was by no means 
disagreeable to them. 

Lady Florinda had not seen Barbara for 
two years, and her first meeting with her 
was aflFecting in the extreme. Barbara 
thought she never should escape from the 
embraces she bestowed; and that young 
lady, possessing no very great amount 
of filial aflFection, was rather disturbed than 
otherwise at the rencontre, and had reli- 
giously dreaded her mother's making her 
appearance, lest she should want to take 
her away from her beloved Francesca, and 
immure her in the faraily mansion in Belgrave 
Square. 

"My dear, dear child," cried Lady Fio* 
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rinda, smothering her with kisses, and wiping 
her eyes with an embroidered pocket-hand- 
kerchief, redolent of patchouli, "how glad I 
am to bave you with me once more ; my 
sweetest Barbara, you must never leave your 
poor old mother again/' 

Now Lady Lee thought herself anything 
but old. Sincerely attached to her child, 
yet she secretly dreaded Barbara's entrance 
into society, but consoled herself with the 
idea that, for some years at least. Barbara 
would pass very well for a younger sister. 

'*Dear, dear,'^ she continued, holding her 
at arm's length, and viewing ber from top 
to toe, " how well you look, Barbara — how 
much you bave grown. Bless me, what a 
dìflFerence a few years makes in us ! " 

It does, indeed ; but the advantage in this 
case was on Barbara's side of the question. 

" And now teli me,'^ said Lady Florinda, 
sitting down beside her daughter on the 
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couch, and holding her band, " how did you 
leave them ali at York? Very glad to 
get away, were you not, my dear ? You 
will soon forget ali those nasty Popish 
practices/^ 

Barbara made a grimace at ber cousin, 
but she said nothing, as they were ali aware 
of Lady Florinda's peculiarities ; and tbe 
subject of religion was the only one on which 
she aver forgot her good breedmg. 

" How very much she grows/' cried Lady 
Florinda again, after a pause, during which 
Barbara submitted to more of the maternal 
endearraents, *' does she not, Emma ? " turn- 
ing to Lady Digby. " I think she will be 
passable, after ali. It is such a serious thing 
for girls to be ugly when they bave not 
much fortune/' Lady Florinda Lee was 
evidently not going to relinquish any of her 
jointure. "And her figure is not bad, on 
the whole/' continued her mother, criticisino" 
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her daughter's poìnts as though she were 
a young borse ; "just such a figure as /had 
in my younger days ; though," she added, 
with a simper, "she will never be like ber 
mother/' 

Lady Florinda Lee had been a beauty 
in her girlhood, and even now possessed ali 
the remains of the once admired belle. Her 
soft light hair efiectually concealed the grey 
threads mingling thereìn ; her blue eyes were 
bright and piercìng, like her brother*s ; and 
she had the same Roman nose — the Digby 
nose — the same aristocratic mouth and 
forehead. Altogether, Nature had been 
very mindful of her charms ; and by the 
help of art she managed very successfully 
to supply what was deficient. 

"Well, and how do you girls employ 
your time?'^ said Lady Florinda, after be- 
stowing a second edition of caresses and 
eulogies upon Francesca. 
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" Why, mamma/' replied Barbara, " we 
walk, and ride, and drive, much the same as 
at other places, only bere we bave the sea 
to look at, and the band to listen to." 

" Cbarmmg ! charming ! '' cried Lady Flo- 
rìnda. 

**And occasionally," continued Barbara, 
" we go out in a boat, and I row, and — '^ 

" You what ? " cried Lady Florinda, 
fanning herself, in a state of nervous excite- 
ment. 

" I row," replied Barbara, nothing dauated. 
" Captain Sabretache says it's jolly for girls 
to row/' 

"Will you kindly reach me the salts, 
Francesca ? " exclaimed ber aunt, in a tona 
of asperity, "I feel faint — I — my daughter 
rowing ! " and as she held the gold scent- 
bottle aflFectedly to her nose, she cast a 
glance of oflFended dignity at the gentle Lady 
Digby, who said deprecatingly,- — 
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" Indeed, Florinda, I was not aware. 
Girls do such very odd things now-a-days. 
I did expostulate witli them at first; but 
you know I am so delicate, I cannot be 
alwaj^s with them." 

"But this — this person is — V questioned 
Lady Florinda, turning ber awful eyes on the 
trembling Mrs. Woodstock, who, after the 
first introduction, had sat timidly behind a 
curtain, not venturing to open ber lips in 
the august presence of ber charge's mother. 
But now sbe advanced bcsitatingly forward, 
and said, wbile a faint blusb stole over ber 
mobile face, — 

" I did not see any very great objection, 
Lady Florinda. As Lady Digby bas reason- 
ably observed, young ladies of the present 
day are a wee bit faster than in our 
time/' 

" So it would appear," replied Lady 
Florinda, baugbtily. " May I ask what otber 
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accomplishments of the present day my 
daughter has acquired ? " 

" Not many, mamma/' cried Barbara, who 
was secretly enjoying her raother's discomfi- 
ture and suppressed rage, and took advan- 
tage of Lady Florinda looking away for a 
moment to give Mrs. Woodstock a few 
consolatory nudges. "I bave learned to 
swim, and to float, and I can ride to cover ; 
and Captain Vivian says that he is su re I 
should raake a capital shot with a long 
Enfield." 

" Oh, he does, does he ? " exclaimed the 
General, entering the room at the time. 
"And pray, Miss Babs, "what does Captain 
Vivian know about the matter at ali ? 
What ! Florinda, by ali that's holy !" suddenly 
espying his wrathful sister, who stood tower- 
ing in a Minerva-like attitude at the far end 
of the room. " Welcome to Dover, my dear. 

Confounded dirty hole youll find it, though ; 
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stinks most infernally of pitch and tar. 
Where are you stoppìng 1 — at the Warden, 
of course. We could have taken you in 
here, if you hadn't brought your detestable 
menagerie with you. You will have to 
travel about in caravans soon, my dear/' 

" Really, George,'' commenced bis sister— 

"Now I know what you want to Bay," 
interrupted Sir George ; " you want to take 
little Babs away with you, but we can't spare 
the child just yet." 

" It appears to me, George,^' replied Lady 
Florinda, drawing herself up haughtily, " that 
it's high timo she was placed under some 
proper tutelage. You canno t possibly be 
aware of the unladylike, vulgar, low-bred 
manner in which she seems to pass her 
time/' 

" God bless my soul,'' exclaimed the 
General, " what the devil do you want ? 
The girl's ali right. You surely would not 
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bave ber sit upon a high back stool ali day, 
twiddling her thumbs 1 '' 

"It's really distressing to me, George/' 
crid hìs sister, "to listen to you. Why do 
you not correct yourself of that dreadful 
habit of swearing? Wherever do you ex- 
pect to go 1 " 

"Down stah-s to dinner, my dear/^ said 
the General, oflFering ber bis arm. " There's 
a nice little saddle of Southdown mutton, 
prepared expressly for you. I saw it cut 
oflF myself, and it's been hanging in old 
Simmon's shop for more than a week. IVe 
made a point of calling in eveiy day to 
watch its progress ; and I threatened the 
rascal that if he let any one bave it but me, 
l'd never buy another bit of meat in his 
place/' 

After the dinner was over. Lady Florinda, 
who was somewhat moUified by the eflFects of 
a few glasses of rare old port, condescended 
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to ensconce herself in a comfortable arm-chair 
on the balcony, and to converse amicably 
with her sister-in-law and the two young 
girls. 

" Sweet ! sweet ! " she crìed, apostrophising 
the ocean much the same as she would a new 
bonnet at Madame White's. " How calmly 
the sea-breezes steal over the troubled soul. 
Nature in ali her phases is grand in the 
extreme/' 

Lady Digby languidly assented, while 
Francesca's great eyes dilated to their fuUest 
extent, as she gazed wonderingly upon her 
aunt. 

"How much I should like/' continued 
Lady Florìnda, " to retire to a secluded spot 
like this, where, apart from the busy turmoil 
of the world, I could end my days in peaceful 
solitude, without a regret for the pleasures I 
left behind/' 

She could do nothing of the sort ; iu fact, 
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it was a great chance she stopped three dajs 
in the place as it was ; but as no one ventured 
to make a contradictory remark, she went 
on, — 

"What a thousand pities it is that the 
vulgar herd are allowed to desecrate our 
watering-places as they do, Had I my will, 
I would put down cheap trips and those low 
excursìon trains at once ; I don't see what 
use they are, except to cause annoyance to 
the refined/' 

" But mamma/' said Barbara, " poor people 
must go somewhere." 

" Must ! there is no must in the case. 
AUow me to say, Barbara, that you are 
speaking of what you do not understand ; I 
maintain that the poor bave no business at 
the sea-side ; abroad we tolerate them for 
the sake of their picturesque costume, but in 
England rags and tawdry finery are the make 
up of our humbler classes/' 
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"Well," said Lady Digby, "I do not 
exactly agree with you, Florinda; I think 
it a great blessing that the poor bave the 
chance of a little change now and then; 
only fancy the life they must lead in the 
wretched hovels they inhabit. What a plea- 
sure it must be to them to wander on the 
beach after the dose confined streets of 
London. We cannot iraagine or feel any- 
thing like it." 

«Then let them keep to Margate and 
Ramsgate/' replied the not-convinced aris- 
tocrat. "We never wish to go there; but 
the idea of their spoiling every place, is 
absurd in the extreme." 

Then the conversation turned, and they 
talked about other matters of more interest 
to the girls. 

After a while Lady Florinda asked " How 
are you off for churches and chapels bere ? 
Sunday is coming, and of course you go tò 
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your dreadful popish place of worship ; but 
you know, no doubt, if there are any enlight- 
ened men in the town." 

Barbara and Francesca were in doubt as 
to what an enlightened man meant ; so they 
looked at one another and professed tbeir 
ignorance, but Mrs. "Woodstock ventured to 
remark, " I understand a very able minìster 
preaches at the High Street Chapel ; if your 
ladyship would allow me I should be happy 
to show you the way, as I am going there 
myself; in fact, I heard him last Sunday, 
and was much edified by bis discourse." 

Lady Lee looked as though she ques- 
tioned Mrs. Woodstock's ability to judge 
of the capabilities of any one, after the ex- 
traordinary manner in which she allowed the 
girls to go about, but she nevertheless con- 
descended to say, "I shall be very happy. 
I could not exist in a place where the gospel 
was not preached.^' 
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" It's a pity she don't practise it/' mut- 
tered Barbara, under ber breath, to ber 
cousin. 
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